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SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS BY THE LEGISLATURE. 

The amount given by the Legislature during the 
late session, for the support of the Common School 
System, exclusive of the expenses of the School 
Department, was $303,625,00; being about $5,000 
less than last year. 

This sum will afford the same amount 
appropriation to the districts, as has been paid dur- 


of State 


ing the last and current year,—that is 40 cents for 
each resident taxable, after paying County Superin- 
tendents and its full dividend to Philadelphia. 

The School Journal has also been authorized to 
be sent to the Secretary of each District, during the 
next school year, at a cost to the State of 75 cents 
per copy. 

The sum of $5,000 is given in aid of the North- 
Western Normal School at Edinboro’, in Erie county; 


but nothing to that of the second District at Millers-| 
There was an appropria- | 


ville in Lancaster county. 
tion of $300 in the appropriation bill, as it passed| 


the House of Representative, to the latter Institu-| 


tion ; but its friends declined incurring an obliga-| 


tion that did not amount to substantial and practical | , 


aid, and it was stricken out in the Senate. 

As we understand the matter, this $300 was in- 
tended to pay the interest on $5,000,—an equal sum 
to that given to the North Western,—with the ex- 
pectation that the principal would be given next 
year. Bat, as there was neither promise, nor relia-| 
ble intimation in the bill, that this would be done, | 
the $::00 was very properly declined. | 

The purpose of grants to the State Normal | 
Schools is two fold; 1. To aid in equipping them | 
fur full and early usefalness to the State in prepar-! 


ing her teachers. 2. To enal them, if lly equip 
ped, to reduce the cost of professional instruction 
so ag to place their benefits within the reach of a 
larger number of student-teachers 
On the first of these grounds, the North Western 
had the strongest possible kind and, 
irrespective of all other claims ; itutions, it 
was right and proper to grant th m which has 
been given. Not only so, but we do h and ex 
pect that a similar sum will I r 1° :— 
making up the $15,000 originally ; 1. Short of 
this sum (less than the Sta 
age, [to ea h of the College will 
not be enabled to do the full ¥y d 
from it 
On the other ground—that of 
tions to Teact the Mille rd 
and still has indisputable elaims t or. 
nition and granting of which 
immediately and largely benefi 
possible by any other ; because in 
'would be instant. If an institution w 
dents be enabled to reduce its pr r D 
by means of State aid, it needs 1 r lent to 
| prove the beneficial effect upon 1 pro- 
| fession and the schools. The mat is ident, 
It may be urged, that the recé 300 
proposed to be given, would h ob- 
ject, as fully as the direct grat 1S- 
| much as the smaller sum wot er- 
|est of debt equal to the larger, a $300 of 
|the income of the school ap; ther pur- 
poses, and consequently enab! t rrustees to re- 
duce the aggregate cost of instruction, by that 
umount. So it would,if there had 1 an rtain- 
ty of obtaining the $5,000 next y Bu nt 
}men do not usually act on such uncertainties as this; 
and it would have been an act of 1 atest im- 
policy to reduce the charge of instru n, on such 
grounds. To be disappointed in realizing this aid 
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“a 


next year, and then to be compelled to raise the] 
price of instruction again, would be even more injuri- 
ous than to allow things to remain as they are. | 

It is to be hoped that these facts will hereafter be 
duly taken into account; that the relations of the 
Normal Schools to the public, and the nature and 
strength of their claims, will be more fully and justly 
considered. 

The means requested by the School Department, 
in the Annual Report, to enable it to examine and 
more fully bring before the public, the condition of 
all the educational institutions of the State, were 
not granted. This we think was a mistake. Still 
the object in view will not wholly be defeated. Such 
efforts as are within the power of the School De- 
partment will be made, and such results as can thus 
be collected will be laid before the Legislature at its 
next session, on this vitally interesting subject,—in 
the hope of at length attracting due and eflicient 
publie attention to it. 

On the whole, however, the session of the Legis- 
lature recently closed, was not illiberal,—though we 
think mistaken, in some of its views,—toward edu- 
cation. Its general amendment of the school law is 
decidedly good, though inconveniently tardy ; and 
in declining to cripple the school system by reducing 
the State appropriation distributable amongst the 
districts, it has maintained that well known char- 
acteristic of the State: slowness to embark in new 
enterprises, but equal slowness to abandon those of 


approved utility 


A NEW SCHOOL DIGEST. 

A Digest of the School Law is now in the course 
of preparation ; and, it is expected, will be sent to 
the County Superintendents for distribution, with 
the other School Documents, early in the month of 
June. It will embrace the provisions of the sup- 
plement of 11 April, 1862, in their proper positions 
in the general body of the School Law,; with the 
Decisions and Explanations of the State Superin- 
tendent and a revised edition of the Forms 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS. 

Since the last list of these auxiliaries 
tional progress was published, the following have 
either entered the field, or returned to it after an 


in educa- 


interval of rest from their useful labors : 
Indiana Messenger, Indiana, Indiana county. R. 
T. Cornwell, Educational Kditor. 
Wyoming Republican, Tunkhannock, 
county. 5S. 5S. Butts, Educational Kditor. 
Waynesburg Republican, Waynesburg, 
county. Conducted by a Teacher. 
Juniata Democrat, Mifflintown, Juniata county. 
Manheim Sentinel, Manheim, Lancaster coanty, 
J. J. Cake, Educational, Editor 


Wyoming 


(yreene 


resumed. 


West Branch Democrat, Williamsport, Lycoming jno month. 


county. 


Gazette, Erie, Erie county. 

Republican, Greensburg, Westmoreland county. 

Record, Conneautville, Crawford county. 

Independent Republican and Montrose Democrat, 
both published at Montrose, Susquehanna county, 
and both columns under care of A. N. Bullard. 


POTTSVILLE LIBRARY. 

We are not and never expect to be, the advocate 
of Common School Libraries, selected and paid for 
by the State, and furnished by job contract to each 
Common School District. But libraries,—whether 
district, county, city or State,—springing from the 
local desire to read and improve, and procured by 
local effort to create or gratify this desire, are a dif- 
ferent thing and stand on another basis. These have 
few superiors as social agencies, except the Sys- 
tem which teaches how to use the books, thus 
collected. 

We have been watching, with great solicitude, for 
the appearance of this valuable and legitimate fruit 
of the 
sufficiently well managed and long enough in opera- 
tion to produce it, will unquestionably thus fructify. 


Hence it is, that the intelligence of the existence 


Common School System; which, wherever 


of such a Commor School Library in the borongh 
of Pottsville, has been received with unfeigned pleas- 
urt [t is thus announced by one of the Directors : 

‘I send by same mail with this, a copy of our 
public school library catalogue. It will interest you 


to learn what we are doing in that line. Some five 
or six years ago we conceived the idea of founding 
a Library, in connection with our schools ; and have 
ince appropriated about $600 for that purpose— 
being (except a small portion, the proceeds of 
a school exhibition) one per cent. on our yearly dis- 
bursements. We allow our Treasurer but one per 
cent. instead of two, and appropriate the other to 
Library, &c.” 
The list shows 1091 


History and Biography, : . No. 1 to 275 
276 * 326 


volumes classed as follows: 


Scientific, 

Pravela,..... ; 400 66 456 
Educational, ene 6% . 177 6é 511 
Political Science, 526 ee 534 
a ; ‘ »40 66 546 
Literature, 348 66 859 
tjooks of reference, 1000 ss 61091 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The teachers of public schools who have re- 
ceived no pay direct from the city treasury for 
nearly a year, have been obliged to sell their war- 
rants at a great sacrifice, and much suffering has 
been the result. There was a prospect that the 
quarter now due would share the fate of the pre- 
ceding terms, and that the cry of “no money” 
would meet the teachers when they presented their 
warrants. Dr. McClintock, the City Treasurer, a 
few days since entered into correspondence with 
the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
upon the subject, and the latter have gallantly de- 
termined to advance $100,000 of the amount due 
the city for dividends, on the fifteenth of the com- 
The cash is to be handed over to-day 
and only warrants in first hands are to be cashed 
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according to the terms of the arrangement. ‘This 
cuts out speculators and middlemen. 

It is not the province of this Journal to speak of 
corporations or industrial enterprises in reference to 
their financial relations to the State; but there are 
views of the administrative management and social 
influence of this particular company, which a some- 
what extended observation has presented, that may 
be stated without taking part, for or against “the 
repeal of the Tonnage Ta The topic has, at the 
present time, been suggested by the act of well-timed 
liberality quoted, at the head of this article, from 
a Philadelphia paper. We call the act one of 
well-timed liberality, because, though the mere ad- 
vancement of the money was no loss to the com- 
pany,—yet, made when it was and for the purpose 
named, it manifested an appreciative consideration of 
the cause of education that is highly creditable, and 
was at the same time equivalent toa large pecuniary 
benefit to the recipients :—preventing, as it did, the 


at a heavy dis 


sale of their warrants for salary 
coun Every teacher in the State will therefcre 
unite with those of Philadelphia, in the feelings oc- 
asioned by this well-timed relief. 

But in reference to the operations and influence of 
the company generally, the first thing that strikes 


the attention of the traveler on the great ! 


*ennsyl- 
vania route, is the punctuality of the arrival and d 

parture of its trains, the respectful, quiet and order- 
ly deportment of its officials, and the reliability of 
its arrangments in reference to baggage and other 
jetails. It is questioned whether any other road in 
the world, of equal extent and business, can be found 


“jualin these respects. It is certain that not one 


Then the substantiality of the road itself, the 
strength and comfort of the cars and the exact 
regulation of speed, are remarkable features, and 
have been productive of the best results in the way 
of safety. Allowing for the general ruggedness 
of the country through which most of the route 
passes,—the success of the undertaking in this re- 
spect can hardly be over estimated, and would be 
ulmost incredible in the absence of unquestioned 
statistics. It appears that during the year 1861, the 
number of passengers on the road was 1,017,391; 
that these traveled an aggregate of 60, 595, 645 
miles, or an average of about 60 miles to each pas 


senger; and that of this immense number, only ong 


passenger was killed and four injured, exclusive of 
employees and persons not passengers. 

he intluence of the company on the architectural 
aste of the country, by means of its station houses 
and other structures, is very observable. Along the 
whole route, this attracts attention. Radiating. as 
it were, from these points, improvement in tke form 
and finish of dwelling houses and places of business 
is extending; and the graces of a lighter aud more 
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cheerful ari hitecture. are ming added to the 
well known solidity of our Pennsylvania buildings 

The philanthropist and si | reformer is also re 
joiced at the exclusion o } iting drink from 
the premises of the corporation. This not only adds 
another and a powerful influen to the use of so 
briety, but no doubt amply r | cou ly, 1n 
the increased regularit tl eater re 
liabilit nd the improv hi er of its 
officers and workmen 

Viewed in these lights,—to nothi f its im 
port int services to the na | troubles 
and of the grand and bea il scenery the route dis- 
closes tl Pennsylvan a at ad i in in tion of 


which the State may w 


NOTES BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The s] ing session of t \ leby ¢ inty In 

stitute was held in the vi lage 
M< kK 

on h M if rhe 1 Tiv y ) LWel 
ty miles from Pittsbu e of the 
Conn rail-road I"h le from the city 
alone t margin th ver and ler the 
shadow of t rugged ov ging ff, is a very 
pleasant o1 Indeed ail-roads, which 
ire b n > comm: t only a 
oreat b thei 
way The man « l { 1 duties 
in the city, and ha vith a 
the de rhts of r 11 SO e€ can es 
cape, and plant trees, and ma and foun 
tains, ard arbor nd ma t did 
we see on oO Way B g mal 
it Lm h creater b 3 ena 
bled to es ipe from the ifuming forge 
and crowded alli und on the 
green sward amid roses l ms. At 
almost every station, and t ery merous 
men with sooty faces and g1 brawny muscles 
with little pails ir their |] ] ept dropping out, 
and at the gate the wife and the little ones were 
waiting to greet then und ¢ 3 W all along 
claddened with the sight I € dressed 


vines and gardens and 


As we were musing on 1 ‘ ie call of 
the conductor “ Braddox« lus fron 
semi-consciousness Here tl spot 
where that i tarred Get deat 
wound, and yonder by the ttle spring t 
which he was taken to s st 1 sooth 
his dying 1ZONY ind awa’ Tray 
yard, where our dead were ' nameless 
graves; and there the field } y thfu 
W ashington displ yed such I il € urage 
and gallantry, as tohave ma him as t future 


leader of the armies of his « 
} 


But to the Institute ; which wa ry interest- 


ing and profitable one ‘The 
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on Wednesday morning and were opened by an 
address from the County Superintendent, Mr. 
Douthett, who acted as the presiding officer. The 
exercises consisted, as usual, of discussions, lec 
tures, and music,—both vocal and instrumental. 
The singing was very good; but we regret that the 
singing exercises of our Institutes can not be made 
more general, so as to bring into exercise the voices 
of all those who can sing. 

We do not know the precise number of teachers 
in attendance, but the list was a very long one, and 
the attendance of the people was such, that the 
targe Methodist church in which the sessions were 
held was filled to overflowing both day and evening. 
We happened to overhear a little fragment of con- 
versation respecting the history of this Institute, 
which we will give:—At the first meeting some 


three or four years ago, there were present at t 
opening session, the County Superintendent and 
three teachers, and it was held in a little committee 
room, we believe. The next meeting was held in 
the lecture room of the church, which was found to 
afford ample room. This meeting was held in the 
audience room of the church, which proved far too 
small to accommodate those who sought admit 
tance. The query with those who were calling up 
these reminisences was, where they could go next 
time to find a hall large enough to accomodate all? 

One little circumstance occurred that sligh 
marred the harmony that seemed almost unive! 
sally to prevail ; and we allude to it that Superin 
tendents and executive committees may be on their 
guard against asimilaroccurrence. A comic piece 
was read and some stamping by way of applause 
indulged in, and one or two songs sung, which gave 


When the 


members of a Christian congregation give the use 


offence to a very few of the citizens. 


of their church for an Institute, great care should 
be exercised not to suffer demonstrations of ap 
plause, or to have any part of the programme of 
euch questionable propriety, as to be inconsistent 
with those holy associations that cluster about the 
place, or to injure the feelings of any. 

Notwithstanding this slight interruption, no one 
could help feeling that there was general joy and 
gratification throughout the entire sessions, and 
even those who took exception to a few things, 
seemed in the main greatly to enjoy it. 

It was with feelings of pleasure that we received 
an invitation 10 attend an institute in Cambria 
county. ‘This isthe ‘‘ Mountain district” and there 
is always a charm that bangs about its wild rugged 
scenery, its pleasant little nooks, and its clear 
spaikling streams. Poets and painters have al- 
ways lingered amid mountain scenery and drawn 
from it much of their inspiration. 


Here, the Penusylvania Ruil Road crosses the | 


summit—bhere the mile tunnel—and here that won 





derful piece of engineering skill where, by frequent 
windings, trains of cars are constantly ascending 
and descending the breast of the mountain. The 
Prince of Wales, and recently Parson Brownlow, 
and we don’t know how many other notable char- 
acters have followed their example, left the car and 
rode upon the engine while crossing, that they 
might the better enjoy the delightful scenery.— 
Here, too, is Cresson with its mineral springs, and 
bracing airs, which has been honored with a book 
of considerable interest. It was visited by Mr. 
Sumner and Gen. Anderson to recruit their health, 
and is a place of general resort in the summer 
months by pleasure seekers and invalids. 

I'he Institute was held at the quiet little village 
of 

WILMORE, 

once full of bustle and life from the business of the 
old “ Portage Rail Road” which passed directly 
throngh it. It must have been a very novel sight, 
to have beheld canal boats freighted with merchan- 


d leaving the 


= 


watery beds, and passing over 
the mountains on rail road trucks. The boats 
were made in separate parts, each water-tight, and 
then keyed together. They were freighted in Phil- 
delphia,—came to the mountains on the canals, 
where the trucks were run down into the water till 


it was deep enough over them to float the boats 
on ;—they were then unkeyed, separated into parts 
sf convenient size and drawn to the inclined plane, 
where they were pulled up by chains and station- 


y engines, and in this way taken over and floated 
the canal on the other side, Now, three or four 
good strong engines to pull and to push will take 
the heaviest train over in an hour or two, which by 
the old method would have taken days. 

But let us get over to the church and see the In- 
stitute:—A very good collection of teachers, some 
seventy or eighty in number, presided over by Mr. 
Scott, the Superintendent, with Mr. McCormick, 


a former Superinte ncent, for Secretary. Geogra- 


phy, Grammar, Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling and 
Penmanship are very well presented and discussed, 
showing a good appreciation of the subjects.— 
Some very pleasant music is interspersed among 
the other exercises, and on the whole we have a 
very pleasant time of it. 

Mr. Scott was assisted by Messrs. McCormick, 
Kly, and Evans. On the afternoon of the last day, 
the Professional Certificate was presented to a 
number of teachers who had passed the requisite 
examinations, and had shown marked ability in the 
practice of teaching. The candidates for this honor 
read some excellent essays, and the Superintendent 
on presenting the certificates delivered a very neat 
and instructive address, on the value of these cer- 
tificates and the obligation which rested upon those 
receiving them, to labor faithfully to sustain the 


Ton) 


obo fof e& 


nt 
at 


se 


18 
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character for superior ability and worth which 
those who hold them would be expected to display. 

The Directors of Millville Borough deserve spe- 
cial mention in this connection, for attending the 
Institute in a body and remaining till its close.— 
They have set an admirable example for every 
board of directors in the State, and one which we 
hope may be generally followed. There is no place 
where an interest may be awakened in the public 
mind, and a common bond of sympathy excited be- 
tween teachers and people, better than at a well 
conducted Institute; and the very general atten- 
dance of the people, which seems to be the custom 
wherever one is held, is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the progress which common school educa- 
tion is destined to make in our midst. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 

[The following synopsis was prepared for the 
April number, but excluded by the press of more 
urgent matter. As this number goes to press be 
fore the arrival of similar items for April, itis now 
inserted, chiefly to indicate, to the good friends who 
have consented to furnish this kind of information 
from the counties, monthly, the form in which it is 
desired to present it, and the character of the items 
to be included. It wili be perceived that the brief. 
est possible notice of each event is all we desire or 
shall have room for. This will save our correspor 
dents all labor, except that of jotting down in a 
note-book, a memorandum of each fact as it occurs 
or comes to knowledge, and then of putting them 
together once a month and transmitting the whol 
at once 

As a general thing, we no not desire to have 


examinations and exhibitions, or any 


cluded all 
other events of ¢ rdinary occurretce in every dis 
trict ; but only such as will show to the other 
counties what of progress and improvement is going 
on in each; including the opening of new school 
houses, Academies, Seminaries, High schools, Nor- 
mal Institutes, remarkable meetings, &c., &c. 
ARMSTRONG: 
dle of month—several with Examinations and Ex 
hibitions. County Institute at Dayton, April 2nd, 


Schools generally closed about mid. 


and 3rd; attendance not large, but session profi 
table. 
Beaver: New Brighton Union School had public 


examinations four days, and an exhibition the even- 
ing of the fifth ;—both pleasant and creditable. A 
school in Industry district closed with exhibition, 
and a vote of thanks by the citizens to the teacher 
for his efliciency A Normal Department has been 


opened in the Beaver academy. 


Carson: A successful district Institute has just 
All the Teachers 
but one were members, as were two of the directors. 


Eight meetings held. 


losed in Lower Towamensing. 


|}Columbia, and several in Marietta 


CENTRE: Schools rapidly closing, with examnina- 
tions in many. The decision of the Department 
that pay schools in common school houses are to 
be under supervision of the Directors, is well re- 
ceived and will do good Female teachers have 


well sustained themselves 


Cumton: Excelsior, in Bu Creek district, S. 
S. Bitner,.—“ Green Grove Green district, Eliza 
J. Wasson, and several others, closed with inter- 
esting examinations. ‘The first term in the new 
school house, (40X60 feet, 2 st s, aud well fin- 
ished and furnished) in Logansvill losed success- 
fally 

CotumBia: The schools Messrs. Schoonover 
and Keim, in Berwick, and of Beckley and Moyer, 
in Bloomsburg, ended with satisfactory exhibitions. 

DAUPHIN A creditable exhibition on the 14th, 
in the Highspire Grammar sch All acquitted 
themselves wel 24th, an int ng examination 


and exhibition at the Ni . 1 in Derry dis- 
trict, D. H. EK. Laros, t 
DELAWARE 


A dist | [ organ- 
ized for Chester borough and vnship, to meet the 
last Saturd ly in each month ixaminations held 

Grammar schools of ¢ I oh and N. 
Provie d in the She . ay Bank 
N. Providence,) No. 2. H ] 1 Chelsea 
Bethe s 

KLK Institutes have the schools for 
the winter. These inva es were in Op- 
eratiol every district at all 
practicable, and with good 

G Most of the s l 1 exam- 
nations and some with ex! {tan exam- 
nation in Rockhill district thstanding the 
bad weathe the house w ver ont 
hundred pt iS SI a ( i i S not 
unusual to see adozen hors l ira school 
ind to find filled Ob | er to the 
examination of the I 

INDIAN ( reditable ex! ot t hools 
of P. M. Davis, W. Liban By icord 
Pine district Kxaminat 1f Miss 
Sallie Wartley’s school. and « Miss Emma P. 
Gamble’s, W. Wheatfield A f | t Insti- 
tute for W. Mahoning, at Davy | house, ~ 

LANGA The friends « yst in all the 
districts, held their own at a ns. In 
some, where a special test was le, uncomproml- 
sing school men we litabl 
examinations and exhib of 
term t ended this mon ving 
schools may be mentioné i I ry € 
EK. Earl ; Norwood and G Ls 2 Lj pfield ; 
Locust Grove, E. Lampete » Hall, 
W. Lampeter; Airy Dale, Per - Pequea ; 
Shirk’s, Manheim ; Rawlinsy Ma Clawges, 
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Lesanon: Examination of Excelsior school 
Cornwall district, on the 13th, exhibited commend- 
able proficiency ; 175 spectators} present address 
by County Superintendent. This school has the 
highest per centage of attendance in the county. 
In Dec. every scholar was present every day.— 
Cornwall has a capital district Institute ; in opera- 
tion since 1855—seven months each year. South 
Lebanon also has a good Institute. A prolonged 
term was sustained at the Directors’ election in 
Mill Creek district. 

Mirrum: Most of the schools closed; several 
with creditable exhibitions. During the month 
many were much thinned and several closed by the 
measles. 

Barnet Mansfield’s school, Chestnut 


Hill district, closed with an exhibition, attended by 


MONROE: 


over 700 persons ; and David 8. Lees’ and Warren 
Vanfleet’s in Stroud district, with examinations.— 
School for teachers opened in Stroudsburg Acade 
my, by Rev. J. KE. Miller. Delaware Water Gap 
Academy opened by Prof. Alsop; and Female 
school by Miss M. E. Miller, in the old Female 
Seminary, Interesting district. Institute-in Eldrid 
district. 

Nortuamrron : The County has been arranged 
in six divisions, with an associate district Institute 
ineach. Onethis month at the Trappe—large, 
interesting and instructive: one at Norristown 
not so well attended, but equally interesting. Com 
mittee on Normal School for first district, (Bucks 
Montgomery, Chester and Delaware,) met at Nor 
ristown on the 8th. Majority in favor of the meas 
ure. Good public examinations of Hersham dis 
trict schools. These amply vindicated femal 
teachers. 

Nortuampton : The valuable district Institutes 
of Lower Mt. Bethel 2nd district, and Lower Sau 
con, held regular meetings. Mr. Moore’s select 
school in Upper Mt. Bethel, does good work in 
preparing teachers. George Bernhard, a promising 


young teacher of Plainfield district, closed his 


earthly career, this month. 


Pike: Public and creditable examinations of 
the schools at Dingman’s Choice, and the new 
school house in Lehman. Addresses by the teach- 
ers and County Superintendent. 

Porrer: Nearly all the schools closed last 
month ; only two or three are still in session. The 
January session of the County Institute to have 
begun this month, has been omitted owing to the 
times. Several who would have attended are now 
in the Ulysses Academy. 

Snyper: A school in Beaver and one in W 
Beaver have each had about 130 visits from parent 
during the term. None in the County exhibited 
more activity and real progress, which is greatly 
attributable to this co-operation by parents. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


County Association at Dimock— 
two days—over fifty teachers and a goodly number 
of citizens present Kixercises profitable. Two 
professional certificates conferred. Quite anumber 
of schools closed with creditable exhibitions 

Union : Many of the schools closed this month ; 
about one third with examination and exhibitions ; 
those of New Berlin with a successful concert— 
the proceeds for the purchase of apparatus In 
many of the schools, Friday afternoons are devoted 
to reviews and miscellaneous exercises, to which 
parents are nvited 

TioGs The students of Wellsboro Academy, 

nder Prof. M. N. Allen, held a creditable exhibi- 
The High Graded school 


is succeeding well in its first 


, mn +} rt ' ) 
I Ui Ait (‘ourt house. 


of the same plac 


V <: The Wr 
ition. and the Union school of Warren had a 


htsville school gave an ex- 


public examination of two days and an exhibition,— 
Both creditabl The citizens of Knterprise have 
placed a bell on the graded school 

W AsHIN s: Examinations of the schools of F. 


Ht. Crago and Mathias Tombaugh, Beallsville; O. 
t. Gal ffeth. Centrev lle: J. H. Joknson Mt. Pleas- 
nd of those of Buffalo and Canonsburg dis- 


All creditable and several largely attended. 
\ Normal School for Fayette, Washington and 
Greene will open at Millsboro, about the lst of May. 

W Es F inp: Educational meeting at Sewick- 
ley Acad my, addressed by BH. Fouke 
Jones, of Salem district, records fifty visitors and 


r cent. of attendance during the month. Mt. 


Henry 


Pleasant district Institute met on the 8th ; twenty 

‘rs present and large number of citizens ; 
hool in the forenoon; Institute exercises in the 
ifternoon and evening, winding up with an old 
fashioned spelling match. 


York: The Manchester and Windsor district 
associations held lively and profitable meetings. 
Most of the memhers of the latter have attended 
Most of 


the public terms have closed ; but quite a number 


the State Normal School at Millersville. 


yf teachers have already secured private schools in 


the same districts 





— a oe > re 


Hook Dotices. 


[THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION: Published 
juarterly. A new series, edited by Henry. Barnard, L 
L.D., vol. XI, No. 26, March, 1862 Published at 
Hartford by H. Barnard, at $4 a yea 
A new series of the Journal has been comme -d by Dr. 

Barnard, t first number of whic was issuc in March. 

it ntains the usual amount and quality of matter,—some 

20 pages—devoted to biography, reform in education, and 

eta of systems rhis number is embellished with en- 

zs of Matthew Vassar, Mark Hopkins, ar Jana 


mam ~. 


a 


| ad 
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P. Colburn, with an account of the lives and services of| Counties. Districts. Treasure 4 on 
. ‘ Ir ust , 4 } K HZ { 
these men. Each number is to have at least two portrait Beaver, - ry ~- ’ 
. $s Hookstown, ) %. A. M , 4 
engravings. ‘ Chippewa, Ro Brads 32 8O 
It is a very hopeful sign that the Editor receives suffi-| Bedford Bedford bor., Jot ake 2 40 
cient encouragement to commence a new series of this x H ypewell, Phos. N. ¥ aD Ot 
: 1.3 aia Juniata, La ir Stra ize U 
large and expensive journal, in the midst of these troubled ‘ . > ( ( 
‘a Cis ve | i i 
times. Berks, Amity, Wi Y 
Memoirs oF THE Lire or StR WALTER Scott, Bart. By * Bernville, A 
John Gibson Lockhart. A new edition vols. III, and IV, “i Brecknock, Va rumine 0 4 
Boston, Ticknor & Fields, 1862. Household Edition. Long Swamp, Jos« On a 
; , . _ 6¢ Ma n Creek, San F. H 
This beautiful edition of the Life of Scott was com- 0 . ; 1 
menced, and the first two volumes issued, before the Pel ( 
breaking out of our national troubles, after which the en- Pleasantv]’ ( \ 
“c“ | . i\ 
terprise was suspended. It has now been resumed, and ; ; hits an 
the III and IV volumes issued, to be soon followed by ‘6 Spring. M i 4( 
the remaining volumes of the series. Pulp ¢ W 
orn le 4 to ~ 
The third volume contains a very finely executed en- Blair, 
. —_ 7" . rree ) 
graving of the mother of Scott, and the fourth volume a Bradford Alba 
portrait of the bust of Scott, executed by Chantrey. The 6 Bu cton tp.. ) 
work is printed at the Riverside press and is a beautiful - Mrank 
4 . 6 Ul we 
specimen of the typographical art. This life of Scott is 
- Standl’¢ be 
generally acknowledged to be, next to Boswell’s Life of W x, ) 
Johnson, the best executed piece of Biography in the lan-| Bucks, l ( ‘ 
guage, and this new edition of it will doubtless have a “a 
wide circulation. ‘“ I ‘ 
Tue Scnuoot HARmonrIAn, for Public and Private Schools, | Butler, Prospe 
Village Churches, &c., two sets of reeds, four octaves,| Cambria Can 
with an effective swell. Price $80. Mason and Ham- “ arrallto’n bo 
lin, Boston, 1862. ‘ ( st Springs, 
The progress which the science of music has of late Conemaugh tp 
( \ 
made, and the general desire which is beginning to be felt : 
Lorre 
that it should be introduced as one of the regular common Summe 
school branches, has stimulated inventive genius to j Youde 
. . rh< M. Cl} 
fecting an instrument adapted to use in the church i capita ‘ 
entre rege 
school, as well as the drawing room. Hust 
As the result of this desire, we have the “Scuoor Pran Miles 
of Messrs. Boardman & Gray, and now; the latest candi- ; 
} 99 . Chester, I s 
date for favor, is the **Scnoor Harmonian”’ of the ‘ , , 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, which seems to be admirably No. ] nt ‘ 
. . err I 
adapted for leading classes in vocal music. It is very - ‘ wee 
. ™ ew ( en, 
neat and compact in form, substantially made of oak o1 Nott am. E. 1 
walnut, and is in every respect well suited for the school. Pike W t 
We have had the pleasure of hearing it tested, and have | Cleari Hust« 
t L, 1 \ 
been much surprised that so much power and volume of Clinton, Mf 5 H : 
se | i i , 
sound could be contained in so small a space. Portei VW <U 
Se ease Ye Columt Be on, 
6s M Pleasa » WwW 
Dt ficial ~n ) 
8 i Crawfor yn Rut 
Oficial, a. ee 
. . Genes Cussewag J <| 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? Cochranton bo,] 10 
HARRISBURG, May, 1862. § Greenw is ap 
€ it St 
421. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN APRIL, 1862. 1 ‘ W 4 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | Cumberlan Frank{ 3s ( 
Adama, Berwick bor., Francis J. Wilson, % 47 20 é Hopewell, J of 
‘“ ‘“ twp., Samuel Brown, 78 40 Pennsboro’ E.,D m 
. Mount Joy, Jas. H. Collins, 115 60 Shippensb’g b., W 
“ Reading, rhos. N. Dicks, 119 20) Dauphin. Conewag } t 
Allegheny, E. Birming’m, John Hughes, 210 00 ‘ Derry, Ja 
“6 Duquesne bo , Andrew Hare, 157 20 Dauphin bor He b 
“ Elizabeth bo., John E. Shaffer, 67 60 Hanover, E., J f 
1 Pine, Rev. 8S. R. McAboy, 63 20 fackso 
‘ St. Clair, Up., John Espy, 162 80 axt Mid 
“ Tarentum, James Lacey, 68 00 Rus! oN 
6s Wilkins, James Kelly, i168 00 Swatara ‘ ‘ 
Armstrong, Allegheny, Joseph Moyer, 218 40 Lowe M 
6 grady’s Bend, H. A. 8S. De Dudley, 121 20| Delaware, Darby, Uj ‘ 
“ Mahoning, Wm. Procious, 124 00 “ Marple, He si 
‘6 Washington, Wm. B. Shrater, 98 00) Erie, Erie City, { A 
Beaver, Bridgewater, James Porter, 77 60) Mc Kean, t 
66 N. Sewickley, James J, Hazen, 104 40 Union V lo.,J 2 
‘ Greene, James Mac Kall, 130 00! Fayette, Cookstown bo. W . 
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Counties. 
Fayette, 
“ 


ce 


Franklin, 
Fulton, 
ce 


Huntingdon, 


“ 


Indiana, 

“ 
Jefferson, 
Lancaster, 


a3 

“ 

if) 

“ce 

“ 
Lawrence, 

7% 


a) 


Lebanon, 
‘6 


Lehigh, 


Luzerne, 
ce 


Mercer, 


“ 
te 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Mifflin. 


Montgomery, 
ia) 


(fi 
if) 
“ 
“ce 
Montour, 
“ee 
a) 


“ 
Northampton, 

a 

a 


“ 


“< 


Northumb’d, 


Districts. 
Redstone, 
Union, South, 
Washington, 
Antrim, 
Brush Creek, 
Thompson, 
Alexandria, 
Cassville, 
Juniata, 
Morris, 
Oneida, 
Centre, 
Saltsburg, 
Union, 

Earl, West, 


Hempfield, W,Henry Copenheffer, 
Lampeter, W.,Martin Kreider, jr., 


Litiz, 
Rapho, 
Sadsbury, 
Neshannock, 
Pollock, 
Pulaski, 
Cornwall, 
Jackson, 
Union, 


Macungie Up., 
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Treasurers. 
John Kelly, 
Isaac Wiggins, 
John B. Gould, 
Henry Baltzley, 
Enoch Hixson, 
John K. Pittman, 
William D. Shaw, 
Isaac Ashton, 
Henry S. Isenberg, 
Abram Harnish, 
Jacob Miller, 
Daniel Altimus, 
James Alcorn, 
John Mills, 
Christian Brown, 


Jacob B. Tshudy, 
Henry Metzler, 
Samuel Slokom, 
John Horner, 
Samuel Pearson, 
D. A. McKee, 
Jonas Kreider, 
Jacob Herr, 
Daniel Bordner, 
John F. Seiberling 


Grims (Union) Amos Brause, 


Dallas, 
Hazleton bor., 
Hollenback, 
Hyde Park, 


Jenkins, 


Pittston, West, 


Springbrook, 
Union, 
Franklin, 
Hughesville, 
Wolf, 
Woodward, 


Brownsvil’e b., 


Bell, Ind., 

Deer Creek, 
Fir lley, 
Greenville, W. 
Mill Creek, 


Sandy Lake, 


Sheakley ville, 


Shenang 
Worth, 
Brown, 
Decatur, 
De ry, 
Granville, 
Menno, 
Wayne, 


Coolbaugh, 

Jackson, 

Po ono, 

Price 

Smithfield, 
Middle, 

Frederick, 

Limerick, 

Merion, Up., 


New Hanover, 


Pottsgrove, 
Worcester, 
Cooper, 
Derry, 


Hemlock, W., 


Liberty, 
Allen, 


Easton bo., S., 
Mt. Bethel, L., 


 Tad., 
Palmer, 
Chillisquaque, 
Lewis, 
Shamokin, 


rurbutville b., L. P. Deafenbacher, 


Bloomfield, 
Carroll, 
Centre, 


George Spencer, 

A. Pardee, sr., 
Michael Weiss, 
David T. Richards, 
de P. Sch oley > = 
W. F. Jennings 
William Bi 

Daniel Bare 
Michael Re: 


OK, 


Charles Cromley, 
John Rynearson, 
Thor Hu-hes 
Anthony Kunkle 
i. Bell, 

John H. Ross, 
Jacob Eberle, 

»A. L. Wick, 


Josiah H. Crat ‘ 
John N. Egbert 
Cyrus Parks, 


Win. B. Clark 

Arch. Henderson 
William McKinney, 
Jacob V. Sigle 

Noah Rudy 

David E. Robesor 


Thomas Hazlet 
John Atkinson 
John Pope, 
Thomas Frantz, 
Samuel! Storm, 
Henry Sebring, 

J. D. Labar, 
Charles Hanna, 
John H. Steiner, 
Daniel Latshaw, 
Samuel Brooke, 
Charles Weyant, 
Fred. Slonaker, 

1. Zimmerman, 
Jesse Troxel, 
Thomas Zeliff, 
Cornelius T. Styer, 
William Butler, 
Samuel Laubach, 
William Zane, 
Samuel McComon 
Christian Bozzard, 
Richard Knecht, 
John 8. Troxel, 
R. C. Buckman, 


Samuel Hummel, 


Issac Lefever, 
Jacob Wolf, 
Philip Mc Namar, 


Amounts. | Counties. 


103 
105 
125 
328 
46 
70 
55 
23 
34 
70 
34 
101 
63 
59 
200 
349 
182 


4 
02 


126 
102 
116 
52 
60 
92 
20 
126 
160 
214 
293 
176 
162 
170 
44 
96 
43 
121 
144 


189 


9 
25d % 


56 
164 
154 
139 
243 

38 

62 
143 
114 


20 
60 
60 
80 
80 
40 
60 
60 
40 
00 
40 
60 
20 
60 
00 
20 
00 
60 
4n 


§ 00 


410 
20 
80 
60 
00 


00 
60 
40 
Ow 
40 
10 
00 


+ 40 


> 80} 


40 
80 
09 
60 

4() 
00 
80 

10) 
00 
00 
00 
00 

40 


2 00 


00 


Perry, 
‘ 
“ 
“e 
Potter, 


“e 


Schuylkill, 


ee 


ce 
ee 


Snyder, 


“ec 


Sullivan, 


“eé 


Susquehanna, 


‘ 
‘ 
Tioga, 
‘sc 
‘é 
<< 
‘ 
Ur 


Venango, 
Warren, 
Washington, 


Wayne, 


Westmore’d, 


‘ 


“ 
Wyoming, 
York, 


Treasurers. 


Districts. Amounts. 
Greenwood, _ C. Shellenberger, 106 40 
Penn, Jacob Miller, 134 00 
Spring, Abraham Bear, 143 60 
Toboyne W. W. Harrison, 68 80 
Tyrone, John D. Stewart, 112 80 
Coudersport, A. Rounseville, 45 60 
Sharon, Joseph Mann, 102 80 
Brunswick,E., P. L. Fusselman, 66 00 
Centre, Ind., Elias Reed, 14 80 
Church, Ind., Wm. F. Wagner, 9 60 
Eldred, Chas W. Maurer, 80 00 
Hubley, Jacob Umholtz. 52 80 
Kessler, Daniel S. Gable, 16 80 
Manheim, N., Frederick Beck, 250 80 
McKeansbu’g, George H. Teiter, 79 20 
Minersville, Richard Kear, 418 80 
Norwegian E.,John Dormer, 87 20 
South, Ind., William Gerhart, 7 20 
Tunnel, Ind., Abm. Wildemuth, 14 40 
Centre, Geo. W. Showers, 95 60 
Franklin, John L. Reninger, 138 40 
Jackson, Harrison Brouse, 70 00 
Middle Creek, Wm. Dunkelberger, 68 00 
Monroe, William Wagner, 106 00 
Penns, Wm. H. Miller, 127 20 
Selins Grove, George L. Beeker, 141 20 
Washington, John F. Schnee, 144 00 
Laporte bor., William A. Mason, 19 60 
Dushore ** Christ. Huffman, 28 80 
Clifford, Jas. M. Lowry, 147 20 
Great Bend, Joseph Du Bois, 166 00 
Jessup H. C. Butholf, 78 00 
Montrose, Wm. A. Crossmon, 125 20 
Chapman,Ind.,Elias Jagger, 20 00 
Clymer, B. W. Skinner, 90 00 
Farmington, Rhodes W. Hall, 100 00 
Gaines, Wm. W. Tate, 37 20 
Liberty, Robert C. Sebring, 140 00 
Mansfield bo., John A. Holden, 33 20 
Nelson, G.. H. Baxter, 40 00 
Richmond W. W. Baynes, 120 40 
Sh ppen, Jos. A. Darling, 21 60 
Sullivan, Welch Ashley, 148 40 
Tioga bor.. John McGunsey, 53 00 
Westfield, Stephen A. Leonard, 82 40 
Hartley, Solomon Miller, 132 00 
Kelly, James Heinley, 86 80 
Limestone, Mich. H Miller, 106 80 
Tionesta bor., Jno. N. Highland, 23 20 
Columbus, bo.,Ozro A. Smith, 51 60 
Bealsville bo., S. P. Gray, 35 60 
Brownsvi’e W,S. J. Crothers, 47 60 
Carroll, David Moore, 172 00 
Chartiers, Jon. Allison, 158 00 
Middletw’nW.John Vasbinder, 41 20 
Millsbone’, Wm. Horner, 38 00 
Peters, Jas. Gillespie, 95 20 
Pike Run, W.,Oliver K. Taylor, 94 80 
Preston, John Davidge, 118 00 
Prompton, Alonzo Tanuer, 28 40 
Sterling, Albert Cliff, 140 80 
Texas, Daniel Blandin, 362 80 
Fairfield, Wm. Little, jr., 178 00 
Harmony, In., G. C. Winings, 7 60 
Ludwick bor., John Adair, 24 00 
Mars Hill, In., Robert Thompson, 24 40 
Unity, Chas. McLaughlin, 344 00 
Youghiogh’y I,John Fritchman, 34 80 
North Branch, Edwin N. Burgess, 31 60 
Carroll, John Wolf, jr., 104 40 
Codorus George T. Bare 225 20 
Conewago, Saml. Heilman, 174 40 
Fairview, J. S. Grissinger, 239 60 
Fawn, Henry Jenkins, 25 2 
Glen Rock, J. V. Hashour, 132 40 
Hanover, George Thomas, 189 69 
Jackson, Samuel Roth, 150 80 
Manchest’r,W, Daniel Wolf, 156 00 
Monaghan, Josiah Moser, 121 60 
Newberry, Jesse Linebaugh, 242 80 
Peach Bottom, James Allen, 220 00 
Shrewsbr’y tp.John Blasser, 228 40 
Springfield, Peter Feigley, 150 80 
Windsor, Jacob Diehl, 190 40 
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LOCAL SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 1862. 

In addition to the general School Supplement published 
in the April No. and the grants in the appropriation act 
specified under the Editorial head in this, the following 
loca) legislation relating to School Districts, is found 
amongst the acts of the session of 1862, as approved by 
the Governor: 

Beaver: Beaver Township Independent School District 
is authorized to borrow, not exceeding $4000; and the 
Borough of Rochester, not exceeding $1200. 

Centre: Milesburg District is authorized to borrow, not 
exceeding $1600. 

Clarion: Oak Hall Independent District is authorized to 
elect only three Directors. 

Crawford: Woodcock Borough is authorized to borrow, 
not exceeding $1500. 

Erie: Mill Creek Independent District is authorized to 
borrow, not exceeding $4000. 

Indiana: Shelocta District is authorized to elect three | 
additional Directors ; and certain land of R. H. Armstrong 
in Armstrong township is re-annexed to Armstrong town- 
ship for school purposes. 

Jefferson: 


schoo! tax coilectors to the county commissioners are le- 


Certain returns of tax on unseated land by 
galized. 

Lawrence: Taylor District is authorized to borrow 
exceeding $1000. 

Lehigh: Directors of Millerstown Borough authorized to 
purchase a lot outside, but within three quarters of a 
mile, of the Borough limits, for school purposes. 

Lycoming: Real estate of J. Heller, W. George, A. Le 


Walter, Anna Saunders, R. G. Richart and J. H. 





in Penn township, annexed to Davidson township, Sulli- 
van county, for school purposes. 

Mercer: The bounds of the Mercer Borough District 
changed as in the act mentioned. 

Northumberland : 


authorized to transfer its funds and lot of ground to Direc- 


Trustees of Northumberland Academy 


tors of the Borough of Northumberland. 
Perry: County property for the support of the poor in 
Tyrone township to be taxed for road and school purposes. 
Potter: Act authorizing 


to be taken and paid for by Directors without consent of 


sites ior common schooi houses 


owners, extended to Potter county. 

Schuylkill: Pine Grove Borough District authorized to 
borrow, not exceedi: g $2000. 

Tioga: Wellsboro District authorized to borrow, not 
exceeding $1000. 

Union: Election of Directors in Union Independent Dis- 
trict formed out of parts of Union township, Union county 
and of Jackson township, Snyder county, to be held at the 
Union school house, on the day succeeding that of the 
township elections in March, annually. 

Warren: Act authorizing sites for school houses to be 
taken, extended to Warren county. 

Washington: Certain parts of Cairoll township attached 
to Monongahela Borough District for school purposes. 

Wyoming: The act of 1861 establishing the Independent 
District of Keelersburg, repealed, and the portions set 
back to North Moreland and Eaton Districts. 


TO DISTRICT SECRETARIES 
Assessment of Tax: The copious explanations and numer- 


ous examples of the work of voting for and assessing 


the school tax, to be found on page 332, of this number,! can be no Tes 


will, it is hoped, aid Secretaries in the discharge of their 


| duty and expedite the business 
are requested to examine that | 
P 


District Annual Reports: Ma 


the Districts can, and should, be 


the proper County Superintendent 


For then the term of teaching f 
most of the Districts, and the a 
this is not done till the Ist Mon« 


once attended to thereafter, and 


Superintendent. It is earnestly 


cretaries to pay attention to this 


ness of this Department shall 
It is respectfully suggested, tl 


from any officer to this Depar 


this reasonable demand for the 


will not be overlooked. 


e district. Secretaries 
imber carefully. 
e annual reports of 

forwarded to 


ng the month ol May. 


year W e closed in 

nts settled. If 

uld be at 

t sent to the County 

ipon all District Se- 

lest, s¢ it the busi- 
t aye 


iest or letter 
nains unattended to, 


4 plain duty, 


INSTRUCTIONS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 





which will commence on the 
ing ruies will bein force as 
evel buNnTY in the ptate 
1. No provisional certificate 
N ge st f es and 
W v4 Ir a) } T 
A rit I J 
Lee 2 al M a 4 
and The y f Te ning . 
i 2 I es i 
in the < th present 
teaching is ¢ ‘ 
school ( 
at the exa t 
wh ave taught 
whose 8 a) ave e€ v 
ing is known by the ¢ ‘ 
3. A 
and Aine the é 
nark, in the I tice I 
ure the « t} 
erage s K me " 23 
or ; tT € 
the g I { pra ul s S 
1. N i te : 2 
oldi it I e | c exan 
terwal Wit VI 
proper B po 
prese 
5. No certificate t 
one year from date, except w 
granted to secure a teaches 
cant school, for which no 1 
can be oota € 
to be good till the next | 
disti 
6. Pr rtif 
and co I 1a 
The mee 
ol qua i ai 4 
elevate t standard At 
object ught not, pe! i} 
should e ¢ istantly k pt 


ers’ Prolfes 


It will be perceived that rule 


1001 year 
follow- 
rs’ Ue hicates, in 


andidate 
1 the fol 
Written 
>, aver 


rammar 


y of the 


a Va- 
ndidate 
ate is only 


proper 


nce to 
latter 
yrmuity 


his, there 


les tl ranches into 
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two classes, exacting a higher degree of qualifications in Under paragraphs 1 to 9 in the instructions in the note 
the most rudimentary and most studied, and admitting of a books for the current year, only the following items will 
ower in the others. It is expected that no degree of pro- be re red 

ficiency in the one class will be permitted to compensate 1. The number of new School Houses erected in each 
for failure below the standard of the other, except in the pnictrict during the year. with a brief des¢ ription of any 
single case of practical success specified in rule 3, and fa superior kind; and the whole number of & hool 


we e it ere stated. No person, however 
ithin the limits therein ated oO | } Houses of all kinds; and the number yet unfit. 
good in Geography, Grammar or the Theory of Teaching, 


2. The number of houses supplied with sufficient furni- 


should be permitted to teach if he or she fall below the 
, ture, during the year, in each District; with a brief de- 
moderate standard now adopted in Orthography, Reading, : _ 
scription of the furniture; and the number yet with 


&e. So, onthe other hand, greater deficiency in Gram- , 
wi y unsuitable furniture. 
mar, Geography, &c., than the standard now tolerates 
The number of houses supplied with suitable or con- 


annot safely be admitted in the case of any Teacher. h I ‘ 
™ = is siderable apparatus,in each District during the year; 
rhe following examples will more fully exemplify the . , or 
meaning of rule 1: with a brief description of prominent cases ; and the num- 
nes g : 





A. B P D. } Ww y destitute of apparatus, including blackboard. 
Orthography, 25 2 2 i ‘ mber of Graded Schools established in each 
Reading,...... 23 3 3 2 : list td ¢ the year; with some account of prominent 
Writing, van oom 3 3 2 l 
Written Arithmetic, ..25 2 23 2 3 } stal f success in this respect; the number well 
Practice of Teaching, .2} 2 2 } 3 j ssified without being graded; and the number neither 
. _ ' . ssified 
12 12 13 12 1] | 
. er of applicants for admission to the teach- 
Grammar, . — t i ’ t erto w 1 Professional, and the number to 
Theory of ‘Ieachinz,. .35 1 3 2 " Provis al certificates, were given; and the whole 
ag a e ‘ <t ertificates of any kind were refused. 
14 14 14 17 
A. has in each branch, the same number or mark which Vumber and duration of visits to each schoolin each 
epresents the average of the proper class of each branch listrict, by the County Superintendent, during the year; 
and is therefore entitled to a certificate. : f visits by Directors to all the schools of the dis- 
B. has no “ lowest figure’? worse than that a wed ji t { known; also, of visits by citizens to all the 
ts propel class, and an average in each ass equalto °~* - i the district, if KNOWN. 
hat required ; and is therefore entitled to a certificate. When the Secretary merely acted as Secretary, the 
Of course persons with better “‘lowest figures’? and 4 t he received therefor. in each district. If as Dis- 
averages’? than A.and B. will also be titled t r- trict Superintendent also, the amount received therefor.— 
ficates. I effects of the latter arrangement, if known, in remark- 
C. is a Teacher (under rule 3) with better * west fig i stance 
ire’? in the practice of te ing un 25, but somewhat . Number District Institutes in each district ; num- 
worse averages yet still within the limits of rule 3; and |} f meetings the month: and the number of teachers 
s therefore entitled to a certificate. in regular attendance. Number of times attended by Co. 
D. has the required averages but with a worse “lowest Superintendent, if any. Effects of these Institutes, with 
figure’ in each class than the ruie allows, and is there- | special instances of benefit. 
fore not to have a certificate ; and the same would bethe Number of sch sin each district in which the Scrip- 
result if he had only one such worse f e. tures were regularly used, for moral] instruction; number in 
E. has worse averages and worse lowest figures than | which moral instruction was given by other means. The 
the rule allows, and is therefore not to re ve a certifi- | p»umber in which the Scriptures were not used. 
ate. As much of the information desired under the foregoing 
F. has averages better than the rule re s, but hay heads as possible, wil ye expressed by numbers, in & 
ng worse ‘** lowest figures’’ than are allowed, receives no | general table, containing a list of all the districts of the 
certificate. proper county, with columns opposite, for all the items to 
Note.—In the Provisional certificate Books now in use, | be stated. 
66 Teaching” is not divided into “* Theory’? and ** Prac- The additional descriptive or detail matter will be 
tice.”’” This is to be done by the County Superintendent, 
with the pen. pended, in separate paragraphs, following the table. 
l'o this will be added, briefly : 





rs, whether orai OF 


[INSTRUCTIONS FOR ANNUAL REPORTS OF COUNTY ihe e ol examining 
422. SUPERINTENDENTS FOR 1861-2 writte 1 combination of both; and whether by topics 


It is not desired to go as much into deta n the pre l to the fessed acquirements of each candi- 
paration of these documents for the y« g ne f questions, similat ature and diffi- 
former occasions. Still, while giving tl venel } er, t every applicant with the reasons 
of the year’s work and observati there re s elf lV tages of the me d employe 
points on which information special ‘ f N estima of average qualifications of the 
ng, however, is asked for, unless it may be ind in t Ww e nu ‘ of candidates examined in the year, as 

otes taken under the instructions in the sitati ote |, W hose st year, and the cause of the 
books, or fairly deducible therefrom, or from othe fii difference, if 
ocuments, or the ficer’s own general k wiedre f the - het rt Female Teachers emy{ ved, ip com- 


ounty. « wit ‘ I F su 
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4. The number of Districts with “ summer” as well as | his 1, if it w 
‘‘ winter’? schools; the bleness of the present time t year f I 
of commencing these summer schools; the expediency xpired If 
and possibility of having summer schools open at such nme¢ 
ne, as will permit them to be continued on du g the ‘ ( 
vinter term, under the same teachers. its date 
The effect on the Teachers and the Schools, It 
‘ boarding round’? when practiced; and the average price Sc} 1 Direct 
the county for such boardirg as the teacher whot ards (tend, i case 
ound receives. till the f M 
6. The results of any new measures for the improve- to the Legislat 
nent of the administration of the office, as were put into law e be 
practice during the year. ent cor 
7. The effects of the troubles of the country on publ ‘oe Ouest) 
sentiment, in reference to education and the measures, if | not lear 
any are known, proper to meet ill effects of this kind. sche ars . 
8. Such observations and suggestions as the reporting peli —— 
ft 7iii 
fficer shall think proper to add. A cern “ 
It is requested that the reports shall all be on file in the ,,., te 
School Department within the month of June; and that |), , : 
1ey’shall be written on cap paper and only on one side, | 4, é 
with the topics arranged in the order herein suggested. wes ¥ 
If the writer desires to have his report published in his + i 
wn county, he will preserve a copy for that purpose, as |, ons P 
the original cannot be allowed to be taken from the De-) ,, fo, th, 
artment, after haying been filed. When thus published |...) , 
after permission, it is requested, that a printed copy be was ere 
so forwarded to the Department. ; - 
now the 
State \ 
NSWERS TO DIRECTORS. her yout 
123. Question: Is the organization of a Board dis for th 
solved by the election of the new Directors annually ; o1 126. | 
nay the forme! President, though an outgoing member, | s« h 
ct in organizing the Board ?—Plum District, Allegheny tions: a 
ANnswER: The organization ceases with the last day |!0r this é 
f the year for which the officers were elected, as sucl ANSW D 
snd the year terminates with the day before the annual to give e 
election. The former President, if an outgoing member, rtain cases § 
has no right to be present or participate at all in the new ses Deen | 
rganization ; and, if a remaining member, he is not to act se the r e1ec 
as President on that occasion, unless called to the chair, other co , 

i tempore, to effect the organization. Still, Directors 
424. Question: At the organizatiou of the Board on trict 1 * Specs 
he last Saturday in March, a new Treasurer was elected for the itl a 
and immediately gave Bonds. Does he thereby at once | of common scl 
become Treasurer; or does the former Treasurer hold tea oie 

\ffice and act till the end of the current school year ?— wa ierienciien 

Director of Elk Creek District, Erie county. them tor elect 
Answer: The 12th section of the school law of 1854, ly as well a 

requires the District Treasurer to be elected ‘* annually” school h el 

at the meeting held to organize the Board within 20 days ercises of the scl 

after the election, and the form of Bond of the Treasurer and injures thos 

in use declares him to be Treasurer “ for and during one | PFOPEr S@ no 

vear from the date’? of Bond. Hence it is plain that the 427 UVESTION 

“ane ee _|a day ‘ 1 pu 

rreasurer’s year is not the same as the ordinary school | Jg this 

year, but that it is one year from the date of the Bond; |tor ity . 

he is not, however, under any circumstances, to enter ANSWI | 

pon the discharge of his duties till his Bond and Suretijes | more object 

lave been approved by the Board. rhe x ikes 
The Bond of each Treasurer ought to be dated on the | 0f teache 

ay of the expiration of the term of his predecessor; and | P8®yavie tot n 
1s there could be no conflict of terms or claims to office, | depending m 
tif it happens that the new Bond is dated before the |"'®> ! 

expiration of the old, the latter is to run its full vear. be- | U=sent l ere 

lore the forme ike effect actually t Te , 
n this pa lar case, therefore, the new Treasurer of y any and every 

tik Cree né t once Treasurer, from the date of ter w ‘ 
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strict disciplinarian and thorcugh instructor, the light 
Toll,—for such is human nature. 

Then again, this mode of payment is most unequal as a 
rule of expenditure amongst the Districts, even if all the 
Teachers are conscientious and do their duty. One house 
will have 50 pupils within reaching distance ; another only 
25. 


and the one school has the same right to good instruction 


Yet the teachers of both are of equal qualifications, 
asthe other. In recognition of this plain right, the iule 
of the Common School System therefore is, to pay equal 
dis- 


salaries to all the schools of the same grade in the 


trict, without reference to the number of pupils in each,— 
so long as each has a number, however small, yet suffi 
cient to justify the employment of a teacher for it, or not 
too great for one teacher effectually to instruct. But the 
three-cent rule abrogates this just principle, and deprives 
the pupils of the smaller schools of that equality of in- 
struction, which it 


is the great purpose of the Common 


School to secire. The result will be, if it do not entirely 


close this class of schools, the forcing upon them of the 
cheapest, and therefore the most inferior teachers. 


The practice is therefore not only illegal, but most in- 


jurious both to teacher and pupil. It is the very abuse 
that constituted one of the strongest objections to the o! 
Pauper System ; and it was not supposed that it had insin- 
uated itself into a single School District in the whole 
State. 


428. Question: The 17 section of the yplement of 








11 April, 1862, says: ** That it shall not lawful for 
any Director or President of any School ard in this 
commonwealth to be interested in the furnishing of books 
or any other supplies for said schools.”’ Does this apply 
to a Bookseller whose regular business to sé voks 
and wi has been elected a school D tor? Does it 
prohibit a Bookseller from serving as Director ?—Direct 
of Pottsville District. 

Answer: Neither this section nor the 26th of the act 
of 8 May, 1854 incapacitates any ‘ ksellers 
others,—from acting as School Directors rhe act of | / 
—which is still in force in this respect—was tended t 
punish all school officers for becoming agents, or for 
ceiving compensation, for the sale of a particula 
series of books or set of apparatus, & but it did yt 
prohibit the general dealing in Books, Stationery, Appa- 
ratus, &c., by a Director or other school officer. This nev 
section goes further, and forbids a Director to become the 
contractor with, or employee of, any Board, for furnish- 


ing it with books of any kind, or supplies of any descri 
tion. 

Hence, while a Director may sell Books, Stationery, 
&c. to pupils, out of his own general assortment kept i 
the regular course of business, he may not furnish to the 


Board of which he is member, supplies of books, station- 
ery, &c., for the use of the schools, at the cost of the 
Board. 


Hence, also, by force of the general word ‘supplies 


no director can legally furnish the schools of the Board of 
which he is a member and at the cost of the Board, w 
the fuel, stoves, hardware, &c., necessary for their use. 
In a word, the purport of the law seems to be, that any 
qualified citizen of the District, no matter what his occu- 
pation, may be a Director; butt! no Director can legal! 
ly sell anything to the Board of which he is a member: 


for the use of the schools. 


ANSWERS 

429. Question: Who should put and keep the school 
house in repair during the term of a subscription school,_— 
the Directors or the Teacher,—when there is no under- 


TO TEACHERS. 
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standing on that point at the time of 


the house ?— Teacher 


granting the use of 
in Lancaster county. 

house and its furniture 
When it is not, the Board 
In this case, probably the 


Answer: A Common School 
ought always to be in repair. 
it 


former teacher permitted the house to be abused; and the 


should at once make 80. 


Directors should have compelled him to put it in good or- 


der before they paid him off; for it is the duty of every 


teacher to keep the house in good order, or to discover and 


report to the Board the persons who injured it, while in 


} 


his charge. If damage be done in the night time, or when 


the school was not in session, of course he is not respon- 


sible. But this house or furniture being now out of or- 
der, and the Directors, desiring a subscription school to be 
kept in it, by a legal and competent teacher, for the good 


of the neighborhood, are to place the house and furniture 





ina fit and proper condition forthe purpose. Afterward 
they are to see to it, that the Teacher of the subscrip- 
tio: hoo] keep it in a proper state, and deliver it up in 
as good condition as that in which it was when he receiyv- 
er rdinary wear and tear and unavoidable accidents 
excepted. 

1 QUESTION There are Townships in this county 
that reject thes ol system. They elect Directors every 
ye pledged not to act under the law. Are such Town- 
8 3 really 5 Districts in the sight of the law; and 
have eir Dire rs y right to seats in the triennial 
convention for the se tion of County Superintendents? 

Teacher in Wyoming county. 

ANSWER They are Districts in the eye of the law, 
4 the Directors have the legal right, if they possess 
the n seats and vote in the Triennial 
( é It is i that they disregard the law and 
the 8 syster all other respects ; but if so, the peo- 

‘ the st are equally guilty with them; for 

Be f the general School Law, if putin force, 
v lex f n the office they disgrace and the 
t ey be y put tter me the place. But 
as this t these reb¢e is Directors are 
ecog e ¢ ntion ! iult not being 
iw, but in the community that permits such a 
THE MODE OF LEVYING SCHOOL TAX 
I. VOTING THE TA 

j This means taining the amount of tar required 
r the ensuing year, and voting that such amount shall be 

é i the tarable persons and property « f the district. 

I f ywing is the orderly process 

In the first place, the adoption of a resolution, such as 
t fo] v Fe 

F ed. That the school term next year shall be six 
Y hs, the number of scl Is eizht, and the salaries of 
t ers twenty ve dollars eacl: per month; and that two 

lred d irs W be required for exonerations, com- 
118s s, and lental expenses. 

Of course the length of the term, the number of schools, 
: y of teachers, and amount for other expenses, will 
va t suit the distr ts 

The scale above requires $1,400 to be raised by tax to 
neet the o ary expenses of the district, independently 
f r liabilities and resources But as these may exist, 
f t step is to ascertain the amount of balance on hand 

f temporary debt, if any, from last year. These, with 

e an ts receivable a ition, are also to 
be taken into account. 

rhe following instances of eaeh of these classes of case, 
will better exhibit the process: 
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1. Case of district which has neither balance nor debt and assess the same on the taxable persons Dt 
‘ and property 
thereof accordirg to law; ar at he report tl 7 


from last year: he duplicate 
to the Board at its next meet 














, Cost of six months term, $1,400,00 
° . r ‘ > of s list . t< fae ? 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 150 00 In case of a district voting tax for bu g purposes, 
————._ the following form may be used 
’ he raise ww “ 9450.0 TT 
Amount to be raised by tax, $1.250,00 Resolved, That the sum of twenty-two hundred dollars be 

evied in this district the ¢« Ss yeal Y 
j l 1 a] en hundred 
2. Case of district with balance on hand: dollars for sch and sevé ed dollars f ding 

: , , ae + +] os - eed 
, Cost of six months school, $1.400,00 Purposes; that the Secreta ¢ ed and directed 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, $150 00 to apportion the same on theta e persons and property 
- } > € ’ ? “at 1 } , 
“ Balance on hand, 125,00 thereof, according to law; and it he rey the dupli- 
—— 975.00 cate to the Board at its next 
— These resolutions should be , I 
> a ple y 
. aised by 5.00 
: Amount to be raised by tax, $1.125,00' the votes of at least a maiorit the ' the 
th 
7 P . district thatis, by at leas d & district with six— 
3. Case of district with debt from last year ; ignad 
‘ nd be entered at gtnh es ( 
Cost of six months term, $1,400,00| : y should 
, Add debt from last year, 100.00; 2'8° be adopted on or belo st M Ly May ; 
hy at ted ‘ aft ‘ 
. ‘ a Dutil not acted o tl atte A 3 e V W gt be 
i Total amount required, l, 00 00 Jegal, though a literal « ( wis always 
Deduct State appropriation receiveable, 150,00); , : ting 
= aqavisa € 
n Amount to be raised by tax, $1,350.00 There is good reason why vote of the tax may be 
7 made befure, but the actual as ent of tt s Show 
a But as some districts will require funds for “‘ purchasing | the first M nday in Ma Ma from one 
or building,”’ or to pay interest, or principal and interest, district t ther about 
: J } J i i t \ tax 
c a2 
, on debts incurred for these purposes,—hence a different! were assessed befor d 
y form of resolution and different calculations become ne-, entirely escape tax ‘ é for 
i cessary. The resolutions may then be in these words: the reason that their 1 ( é ( ast ad 
Resolued, That the School term next year shall be si sted tion”? 1 
] J six) ju W y ty 
? months, the number schools eight, and the salaries of ‘ ; ‘ 
commiss ers and assess “ [ r 
teachers twenty-five dollars per month; and that three . ‘ i em 
hundred dollars will be required for exonerations, com- brace these new comers in t t il as- 
» missions and incidental expenses. sessment of the 35th sect : 
a ‘aia 
‘ Resolved, That seven hundred dollars be added to the! “ed. Hence the sche tax ré. 
; 
. school tax for purchasing a lot and building a new school; but the actual assessn pe ~ prop- 
d house thereon, at ji aa ‘ , . . : 
s . . Niays; 
= Or, if the building tax is to pay interest or principal of 2 4) ‘ , 
‘ h I } ii an ea l assessmet g ‘ mM 
yr building debt, the second resolution may be: pleted by the Ist M " ] rd 
or } 4 
es Resolved, That three hundred dollars be added to the 1y ve ea t t 
a sto pa € ~ ar! 
e school] tax to pay the interest and one hundred and sev — 
it enty-five dollars of the principal, of the building debt of eo y de 
two thousand dollars After t tax has thus re ext 
- i . - ? 
The calculations will then be as follows: thing to be attended to is 
gr n ' 
S 6. Case of district without debt, but preparing to build: Il. ASSESSMENT OF Ax 
Cost of six months term, $1,500.00 ane ass ; “ na 
Add for building purposes, 7. 0,00| @mongst the ; nd ert ng to 
aS | | 
” 8, aS¢ th 
Potal amount required, $2,.200,0O} Soeret | , 
’ = ’ Nel ( i e boa 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 150. 
aE tee Having obtaine n the ¢ i ss ers, the 
od Amount to be raised by tax, $2,050,00/ Copy of the ** last adjusted v ned, 
he 6. Case of district with building debt: |} as above, of the amount of tax aised, he to pro- 
Cost of six month’s term, ceed as fo ws 
Add for interest and part payment of debt, 300,11 1. He will count the number nt tavehi 
° i ur nu I S en naie 1Aa0108 
. ae 1 the list. (that ic } j cer ‘ t 
aid Total required, 1,800.00 " e list, atis he will as é i er) ex- 
Deduct State appropriation receivable, 150,00! cluding only females and 1 ré ents t taking care 
| 
is - ———— |} fo count no person twice); a ‘ el 3S ascer- 
mount to be raise !,650,00 , 
ot 0 raised by tax, $ ! 650,06 | tained Sill hethie Wudber oF an 3 } — 
vo 
. | taxes now diiected by law t sesst 3 an nt 
n rhis mode of connecting in one tax and in one duplicate, | I i | ‘ : oe ae 
: . 7 |} he will deduct from the ame tux rd d b th 
both the ** School”’ and “Building” tax, is unquestionably | Radios” y we 
h “ | Board to be raised ; and the Ret er thus ained will 
the correct one. But when collected, the proceeds of the . 
ill t » , i be the amount of the taxto be rais y 7va/e trom the other 
ax are to be divided between the two funds, in the pro- 
7 taxable subjects and property of 8 
portion of the original vote, and each portion is to be ap- H ati 

3] 

Be e will next ascertain the ul ¢ untof t alu- 
to plied to its proper object in the expenditures of the dis- . ae valu 
ly trict | ation in the district as given by é ‘last adjusted val- 

“ Oe 99 , , 
, ‘ uatior this total amount or suin he w div > th 
st, Finally, the amount to be raised by tax being thus as- | ; ”s : , weseale eg oe me 
> . } remainder, or am to! t t : 1 { rais - 
nd certained, the last step isthe actual voting thereof as a a see: » Se . » 85 ae 
: ‘ . certained according tu No. 1; a the jot t be tl 
th tax on the district ; which, if there is no building tax inclu- 7 ie oa. e the 
: tar7ate of the district f the ate g prot i be 
to ded, may be done by a resolution, in the following words: es I . shus | suced be & 
j mm ’ small fraction less than a whole numbe! rthana wl 
Resolved, That the sum of fourteen hundred dollais be etton tse than = whe . OF; OF than © Whe 
e, levied in this district for school purposes the ensuing year; | Dumber and a half, it should be raised to the next higher 


that the Secretary be authorized and directed to apportion! whole number o: whole number and hu hus, 47 should 
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be raised to 5, and to 5:. This will not y be more lo apply the rate lividually, the following rules are 
easy of calculation, but will ensure the full sum required. | to be observed 
3. Upon every male resident taxable, counted as di 1. When the valuation will not yield $1 by the rate, 
rected in No. 1, he is then to assess the sum of ont dollar Add the sluation of all the taxable property and sub 
as the minimum occupation laz now directed to be assessed ts the ] jual together, omitting the valuation 
upon all male resident taxables, without exceptio the occupatior Itiply the sum by the rate, which, by 
4. To the adjusted valuation of all the occupations a! j g off three yphers on the right, will give dollars 
salaries that will yield more than one dollar by the rate, |a ents; add e dollar for the minimum occupatior 
he is then to apply the rate, ar 1 the result or amount, | tax snd the result will be the total tax. Thus: 
after deducting therefrom the one dollar ** minimum occu H y Snyder. Tailor, 
pation tax’? already charged, will be the rat Y O at valued at $150.00 
tax in each case. 
rt ] } vat ver watch, : 20.00 
e rate astiy to D pplied t t " ble MI ‘ 4 
} rate 15 astl be apple | ‘ erest ‘ _ 300.00 
property real and personal of each pe r ling m —_—— 
ney at interest in the hands of trustees w reside i 320.00 
5 
whose wards, &c., live out of the district d the resu 
, > 7 far Lae} 2e ea ltcadd } - 
will be the property tar in ea I c added 1.60(000 
together will give the total of tax payable each perso! ’ tio aX 1.00 

he following points are also to eme ere a 

‘ al ‘Tax $2.60 

Farmers do not pay rafe tar on thet ut f va 

\ r the ield “1 . 3 at 
,ed at an amount that would yield more t é Whe yies re, by the rate, 
but they do pay the minimum or pat l { e 4 thet e pr yperty and s ects of the ind 
vt every person 1 , } i gethe iding the total valuation of the occu 

Single freemen no longer pay the one « xass rs ry iltiply the sum by the rate; and the 
but they do pay the one dollat it ‘ t ) ul if three cypners the right, will be 
which every personis liable. |! tl t “ ars and cents, sive also of the 

nt = Ss 
mum occupation tax which they a w t y, is é itax. Thus 
place of the former single freeman t are also t ( ge ‘J Prothonotary, 
~ } ; ig 
pay tax on their property, as others idit t é value ++ + $1600.00 
' es of 1 1 house 2000.00 
one dollar minimum occupation tax. 

Trustees. as such, are not liable ) ul tax 3600.00 
they are to pay the mini tax the 4 
wards, &c., if resident males over 2] urs re ee 

[ [ax $ 18.00( 000 

Females do not pay any occu] ation ta n I 

l I ] | t f T ry] *¢ ; » ¢ 

yn their property as others d ” ed example plication 0 

. te Y 5. 4 the dollar, have been prepare 
lon-residents a t ” . ‘ i ar, \ I t pa 

NX n esideé sa | iv 1 } : : as an 
the district in which the — é S posable cas hey will ex 
t aist nit y ‘ } 

ot reside. but only tax ontl : f assessment, much better tha 

F : P é { 83; U g t will not be ne 

cece f pe ns pe Ww « s 1 f 

ate { the leceased . } ‘ t this J tol a llation, in prac 

at n aeceas 3 . e tors ) . ¢ 

nam the dece ( 3 t ¢ : ns nore expeditious, while 

e Tres ts 

tors. or of his heirs, in the same way and to the sa ‘ 

ter as during his life ne: except that t Example 1. 

s to be assessed on the decease l,ins S ra er, (occupatl »t valued.) 

_ tax, 1.0% 

Watches and Pleasure riag are t e ta . P 4, 

, e + fi ses Valued at % 200 1.00 

to the rate of the district, their va i If 4 6 Cows an 4) 

1ed in the “* last adjusted valuation,”’ silver wat S are yoke Oxen, 25 
) A s of | 9 OO 

to be taken at $20, g $40. and « ” . f i 2. 10.00 

sum, say $40, and taxed accordingly, ate la $12.7/ 

Sheep and Swine are not taxable 

Example 2. 

The following example will show the e ol g es | y Farmer 
and applying the rate ;—the total a f tax ipat " 1 at $50 
raised being $2000, the one dollar taxes $500, and the é at tax, $ 1.00 

Horses valued at $ rf 7F 
tal valuation $315.500. 4 aa $ lo 7! 
6 LOWS a 37 

Total Tax, $2 easure ca oe 60 30 

Deduct $1 taxes ) Vioney at te 3.000 15.00 

Amount to be raised ‘ 3] I $17.42 

: 7 | ided ; } ‘ 

This sum divided, de ; f al valua Er ; 
give the rate as follows: ‘ | 
4 . 5. arty eT 
315800) 1500.00000( .00485 eal 13 ills. w ‘ stio slued at $500 
2.) Ar 
1200200 » be eased as above ipation tax, $ 1.0 
‘ 1 »>m 6 Horses valued at $ 300 1.50 
3368000 Cows << oT 3 
» ¥ . : 
2210600 S r Wate 20 10 
——_- ——_— sof La 9,004 45.00 
974000 
TIO ; 
(JUU0 al Tax 447.9 
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\re Example 4 Eran 


00 


Joseph Williams, Merchant. 
Occupation valued at $800. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rate, ie 
1 Horse, valued at 
1] Pleasure Carriage, 

1 Gold Watch, 


Tota) Tax, 
Example 

Thomas Jones, Physician. 
Profession valued at $1.000. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rate, = e 
1 Horse, valued at 
1 Pleasure Carriage, ‘ 


Gold Watch, 


Total Tax, 
Example 6 
Hugh Peters, Attorney at Law 
Profession valued at $1.500. 
Minimum occupation tax, 


Rate, “e “< 
Gold Watch, valued at 
House and Lot, = 


Potal Tax, 
Example 7 
George Augustus Howard, Gen 
Minimum occupation tax, 
2 Horses, valued at 
} Pleasure Carriage, ‘ 
1 Gold Watch, “ 
Money at Interest, 


Total Tax, 








$1.00 
124 37 
$75 300° 
— 20 
60 30 
$4.87 
5. 
$1.00 
4.00 
$60 30 
50 25 
—_ 20 
85.79 
$ 1.00 
6.50 
$ 50 25 
3.000 15.00 
tleman, (not valued.) 
& 1.00 
$ 200 1.00 
150 75 
75 37k 
5.000 95.00 





$28.12; 


Ezrample 8, 


Peter James, Cashier of Bank. 
Salary, valued at $800. 





Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 
Rate salary é< 3.00 
Cow, valued at $ 20 10 
House and Lot, 1.000 5.00 
Potal Tax, $9.10 
Example 9. 
Gordon, County Superintendent. 
Salary valued at $750. 
Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 
Rate salary oe 2.75 
Horse, valued at $50 95 
Carriage, 66 50 25 
Total Tax, $4.25 
Example 10. 
George Thompson, Prothonotary. 
Salary valued at $1.600. 
Minimum occupation tax, $ 1.00 
Rate salary “ 7.00 
0 Acres of Land and House, valued at $2.000 10.00 
Total Tax, $18.00 
Ezample 11. 
Robert Potts, Carpenter. 
/ccupation valued at $500. 
Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 
Rate * “6 1.50 
Cow, valued at $ 15 07 
House and Lot, ss 500 9.50 
rotal Tax, $5.07 
Ezomple 12. 
Henry Snyder, Tailor. 
Occupation valued at $150. 
Minimum occupation tax, $1.00 
Silver Watch, valued at $ 20 10 
Money at Interest, 300 1.50 
rotal Tax, $2.60 


Francis Robinson, Hatter 
Occupation valued at $500. 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rate sé 6 
1 Gold Watch, Value 
2 Cows, 

15 Acres Land and House, 


lotal Tax 
Ex j 
John Penn, Laborer. 
Occupation valued at $ 
Minimum occupation tax, 
1 Cow, valued at $ 
] Horse, a 
I la 
E 


William Black, Laborer, (O 
Minim im oecupation tax, 


1 Cow, valued at ws 
House and t 6 
lot aX 
E 
Phi Pik Phy an, 
Minim yecupation tax, 
1 Horse, valued 


1 House and Lot 


Total Tax 
f } 
lames r I er. P inte 
Minimum occupati yn tax. 
1 Gold Watch, valued at $4 
| lax 
E 
Cyrus Grant, (married, 
Minimum occupation tax, 
1 Horse, valued ‘ 
1 Pleasure Carriage. , 
Money at Interest, 
rota i 
} 
iB Aly y g ~ 9 
Minimum « ation tax 
1 Silver Wat . 1lued 
1 Horse, - 
] 
I 
Jacob Young, Dentist, (single 
Occupation valued at $4( 
Minimum occupation tax, 
Rat rT; 
ate . 
1 Gold Watch, value 4 
1 House and Lot, 6 
Total Tax 
Paul Franks, widowe 
Minimum occupation tax, 
1 Gold Watch, a . 
Money at Interest 
| al Tax 
Mary H r. § ‘ 
1 House at t. va iat 3 
1 Cow 
iota Tax 
Susan Shar widow 
10 Acres of Land, value i S OW 


Money at nterest 


rotal Tax 


ie) 


15 
10.0( 





$12.5 
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Example 2A. 
James Black, guardian of Eliza Jones, (a minor residir 
out of the district.) 

Money at Interest, valued at $5000 $25. 

Total Tax, 
Example 25. 
John Good, Trustee of Peter Jacobs,(a resident lunatic 
Minimum occupation tax, $ 1.( 


————— | (ire 


Money at Interest, valued at $3.000 15. 
5 Acres of Land, a 4.000 20.( 
Total Tax, $36. 
Example 26. 
William Hart, Iron master, non-resident. 
20 Horses, valued at $ 1.000 $8 6.0 
600 Acres of land and furnace, ** 20.000 100.( 
Total Tax, $105.0 
Example 27. 
Executors of Joseph Lemon, Farmer, dec’d. 
6 Horses, valued at $300 6 1.5 
10 Cows, 66 100 5 
Money at interest, 4 3.000 15.¢ 
1 Pleasure Carriage, és 10 x 
100 Acres of Land, 6.000 30.( 
Total Tax, $47.2 


In making the calculations the Secretary will not sepa 


rate the minimum from the rate occupation or 


$25.00 
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the Commor School Teacher, and how fraught with 
anxiety. The day, the month,—-to make jhe proper 
0 impression upon the scholars, and to secure that re- 


i” 
Ss 


spect and obedience, without which, no teacher can 
meet with success. Then it is he must strive to 
) gain their good will,—which alone can gain him 


9 Pleasure, and make the otherwise dingy, dull, and 
0 forbidding school room, the sunniest spot on earth. 
g| Thirty-two scholars present. Faces all bright, 
smiling and joyous. Scholars abundantly supplied 
with well classified books, and ready, at the com- 

0 mand of the “ General-in-chief,” to make a most des- 
> | perate and effectual charge up the “ Hill of Science.” 
At the word “ books, boys”! the scholars take 
their respective places, in a very orderly and quiet 

j manner. After which, (believing it to be the duty of 
)|} every teacher,) we reverently and devoutly commit- 
~ ted the interest and prosperity of our schools, to the 
cting hand of the Great and Allwise Teacher of 


A nd he re, 


ichers fail « 


mankind allow me to remark, is where 


Trusting in our own 


f success. 


Salary tax, 


strength and in our own feeble resources, we cannot 


when the person is liable to both; but will put them in 
| 
one sum and thus add them to the other taxes, if any, ol as 
the same individual. But the examples now given have But me may ask Should we teach piety and 


been prepared thus in detail, in order to show what is un- ity in the school room?” Certainly :-—it is our 
deruigd to he she lon the subject a8 died Uy | day, guy work, to eluate the heat as well a8 the 
which are somewhat difficult of enudie sion W ita head on me reat responsibility resting on the 
close scrutiny and care ful con arson with! ner acts 7 . An alone be cant ele d by Bat redly ke eping 
Wheu the Duplicate has been made out in accordance n view But, the Directors do not 
with these principles, itis to be adopted by the B engage us to teach religion to our pupils.” True, 
signed by the President, and attested by the Secretary; |‘ reat Director of the universe requires us to 
and the Collector’s warrant is then to be prepared ar d he will not hold him guiltless who fails to 
signed, and attested in the same way. But neither cor with his request in this respect. We should 
duplicate nor warrant are to be delivered to the Collector, t teach sectarianism, but scatter those seeds of 
till his official bond has been submitted, and both the bond piet; 1 virtue, which, finding a lodgment in good 
and sureties have been approved by the Board; which wid honest hearta. will serine up and bear fruit, that 
approval, with the names of the Collector and his sureties, oa? ; ar a ‘ . ‘ 
is also to be entered on the minutes. Wil indred fold reward us, in a better world than 
| t But enough 


In this way a legal duplicate will be produced, and the 


Board rendered safe in regard to the proceeds of 


hands of the Collector. 


Our first month passed pleasantly and profitably 





Original Communications, 


SIX MONTHS SCHOOL IN BLAIR COUNTY. 
Mr. Epiror 
perience to others engaged in the same arduous, but 


:—How valuable is the Teacher’s ex- 
honorable profession. We deem anything that aids 
us in “aiding mind” as “ precious treasure found,”’— 


If teachers were more willing to submit their ex- 


perience for the benefit of others, the glorious work 


of instructing the youths of our land would move 


nobly onward, and sooner meet with its due reward. 
Though inexperienced, compared with some others, 
allow me a small space in your valuable journal, for 
this my first contribution. 
The schools in Woodberry township opened on 
the 10th of September, and continued six months. 
First month, and first day.—Iimportant Eras to 


by ;—excepting that we lost by the icy hand of 
death, one of our scholars; a bright, intelligent lit- 
rl of eight summers. Peace be multiplied to 


dear little Sallie. 


Second Month.— We were visited this month by 


our excellent County Superintendent; who by a 
hearty shake of the hand and kind words and good 
counsel, encouraged us to greater action, and more 
zeal in the good work before us. His address to the 


scholars had its proper effect upon their minds, ag 
could be seen by their perfect recitations, good at- 


obedience to the 


tendance and rules of school.— 
Though the c] blow 
over us, the flowers are withered and gone, the forests 
pu. 


our warm, 


ill autumn winds of November 





havé on the sable drapery, yet, snugly seated in 
its 


maps, pictures, &c,, we shrag our shoulders, laugh at 


substantial brick school room, with 


|wind and storm, and our hearts rise in gratified 
thanksgivings to our heavenly futher, for the numer. 





oT 


very _ F “Ss 


ie") 


is =] 
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ous blessings with which he has crowned our path-! Whatanswer can you g 


way through life. We would not have our good 
Directors think we refuse them a portion of our 
thanks, for providing us with such an excellent 
school house. 

What ar oasis in a desert is a commodious school 
room to the teacher. No wonder the teacher, who 
is cooped up, day after day, and month after month, 
in a ten-by-twelve tumble-down fifty-years-ago school 
house, feels sad and dejected, and scholars are tardy, 
Hands and 
feet cold as an iceberg ; dinners freezing in their bas 
] 


late 


disobedient and irregular in attendance. 


kets; children crowding around the old ten-p 
stove ; teacher shivering while solving problem, and 
shouting with stentorian voice, ‘‘ Order, boys! Si- 
lence, girls!” are among the blessings of the good 
old log-cabin school houses. 

Had to punish three boys during this month for 
disobedience. It had avery good effect upon the 
delinquents, and on the other scholars also, causing 
the teacher to reflect upon the punishment of schol- 
ars, when he came to the following conclusion: that 


} 
I 


punishment to have its due effect, must be adminis 
tered in a kind and forgiving spirit. The disobedient 
one should be made fully sensible of his wrong; of 
the great sin of disobedience, and by gentle means, 
if possible, be led into the path of rectitude and 
obedience. 

Third Month.—Chill December is upon us. Boys 
and girls are full of glee, though Jack Frost is pinch 
ing their cheeks and fingers most mercilessly. Some 
of our smaller scholars have stopped coming on ac 
count of bad weather, but the larger boys of the 
district have commenced. We now have a very in- 
teresting school: three Mental, and two Written 
Arithmetic classes, with Grammar, Geography, Or 
thography, &c. A number of the citizens visited 
our school this month, and also one of the Directors, 
who gave us much good advice and encouragement. 
The boys and girls are fullofexpectation. Holidays 
are coming on apace, 

What means those whispered consultations ?— 
Something in the wind. “A treat.” Ah! sure 
You shall have 


enough! “ Time honored custom.” 
Accordingly the “ treat” is pro- 


it, boys and girls. 
cured and distributed, and the scholars go home 
delighted, feeling that the Teacher possesses a great 
part of their affections. 
feeling might not Teachers avoid, if they would spend 


How much trouble and ill- 


a few dollars in treating their scholars. 

Fourth Month—New Year! Grim, shaggy old’61 
has departed, and made way for young and vigorous 
62. Addressed the scholars in the following words : 
“ Boys and girls, remember this is new year, the 
proper time to make good resolves. How much 
have you learned during the year just passed? How 
have you improved the golden moments of time? 


reflect, consider, and leart 
past. Make good resolut 
not break them. Remen 
time of your life ; and if 
edness, in harvest ! 
the winter of old age, you 


Had some trouble thi 


imbibed the military 


have a snow-ball battl 


into two columns, prep 


went. One unfortun 
casque properly adjus 
which at once compe 
retreat from the field 
against his enemies t 
ordered the combat t 


appear before their 


_ 


strain boys irom sw 


to them the fearf 


wishing for freedom 
scholars, this is our |: 


come news to me 


missed shout out with glee 


1" 


“ Only four weeks mo 
'ten to the announcen 
leaves of their arithm«e 

We were all cast 


month by the death « 


number, who died on the 7 


obedient, and manly 


> Tne 


) ¢ 


r‘ 
1ent 


t 


Tt on 


remembered by his scho 


tender regard and aff 
gain.” 
The large scholars 


our school is becomin 


We were all delighted 


the term, to see the door « 
dent step in. He fo 
In idleness and foolishness, or in useful employments? 'classes somewhat disarranged 


ind 


+} 
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school, floor a little dirty, &c., but the progress of 
the few that were there, called forth, after giving 
them an examination, his praise and commendation. 

We were also visited this month by two of our 
Directors. 

But the last day arrives ; and after having a grand 
“spelling school,” and plenty of fun, we parted, feeling 
that we had tried to do our duty, and that it was not 
in vain that we labored together, six months. 

A. L, Smira. 


Clover Creek, Blair co., March 31st, 1862. 


CURIOSITIES OF ANCIENT LAW LITERATURE. 

The following extracts from old laws, for their 
singularity, quaintness of Phraseology, and peculiar 
Orthography, may well merit the title of literary 
curiosities; 
and instruct the readers of the Journal. 


and, to some extent, may serve to amuse 


Guided by the laws of Moses, “ Exod. 21, 17.— 
Levit. 10, 9.” If any child 


or children above sixteen years old, and of suffi- 


Connecticut enacted: 


cient understanding, shall curse or smite their na- 
tural father or mother, he or they shall be put to 
death; uniess it shall be sufficiently testified, that the 
parents have been unchristianly negligent in the edu- 
cation of such children, or 80 provoked them by ex- 
treme and cruel correction, that they have been 
forced thereunto, to preserve themselves from death’ 
or maiming. 
“Tf a iy 
of sufficient understanding and years, 


man have a stubborn or rebellious son, 


viz: 16 years 


of age, which will not obey the voice of his father, 
or the voice of his mother,—and that, when they 
have chastened him, he will uot hearken unto them ; 
his father or mother, being his natural 


then may 


parents, sv hold on him and bring him to the mag- 
istraies assembled in court, and testifie unto them, 
that their son is stubborn and rebellious, and will not 
obey their voice and chastisement, but lives tn sun- | 
dry notorious crimes, such a son shall be put to| 
death.” “ Deut. 21, 20.” 

A law of New Jersey was in these words: 

“Tf any man shall absent himself, or run out of 

this Province, with another man’s wife, without her 
husband's consent, and after return hither, he and| 
she so offending, and being lawfully convicted there- | 
of, shall each of them receive ten lashes upon their | 
bare backs.” 
By another statute of that colony, “ every female 
was forbid to marry her grandfather, from the five 
aud twentieth day of March, one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-three.” 

By the following law, Massachusetts restrained 
scolding : 

‘* ‘Whereas there is no express punishment, by any 
law hitherto established, affixed to the evil practice | 
of sundry persors, exorbitancy of the tongue, in rail-| 
ing and scolding ;—It is therefore ordered ; that all! 
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such persons convicted before any court or magis- 
trate, that hath proper cognizance of the case, shall 
be gagged or set in a ducking stool, and dipped over 
head and ears three times, in some convenient place 
of fresh or salt water, as the Court or Magistrate 
shall judge meet.’ 

Massachusetts, again. Marriage, Sec. 3d. “ And 
whereas God hath committed the care and power 
into the hands of parents for disposing their chil- 
dren in marriage, so that it is against rule to seek to 
draw away the affections of young maidens, under 
pretence of purpose of marriage, before their parents 
have given way and allowance in that respect; and 
whereas, it is a common practice in divers places, 
for young men irregularly and disorderly to watch 
all advantages for their evil purposes, to insinuate 
into the affections of young maidens by coming to 
them in places and seasons unknown to their parents 
for such ends, whereby much evil hath grown among 
us to the dishonor of God and damage of parties! 
For It is 
further ordered, ‘That whatsoever person from 
henceforth shall endeavor directly or indirectly,’ 
&c., &c., shall forfeit for the first offence five pounds ; 


prevention whereof for time to come: 


for the second towards the party, ten pounds; and 
be bound to forbear any further attempt and proceed- 
ing tn that unlawful design; and for the third of- 
nee, shall be committed to prison “to continue, 


of 


until the Court Assistants shall see cause to re- 


lease him.” 
I the 
tentive tothe wants and wishes of young people, 
1864, it was enacted, that, “If any person 

ull wilfully and unreasonably deny any child timely 


Post 
r»L 


laws of Massachusetts were equally at- 


for in 
yr convenient marriage, or shall exercise any un- 
natural severity towards them, such children shall 
have liberty to complain to authority for redress in 
such cases.” 

In 1643, the following simple mode of balloting 
was established : 

‘It is ordered by this Court and the authority 
thereof, that for the yearly choosing of Assistants, 
(now Senators) the freemen shall use Jndian corn and 
beans,—the Indian corn to manifest election, the 
beans contrary.” 

Four years after, paper appears not to have been 
so scarce, for the freemen were directed to vote “ by 
writing the names of the persons elected, in papers 
open, or once folded, not twisted or rowled up, that 
they may be the sooner perused.” 

1641.) “It is ordered by this Court, &c., that all 
farms which are within the bounds of any town, 
shall henceforth be of the same town where they lie, 
except Medford.” 

Somewhat analogous this to an old act of Penn- 
sylvania which ordered, “that a certain square 
should be appropriated for public walks, enclosed 
within a high brick wall, and lie open forever.” 


~ 


—Wws aA2e Ww — = 


@ 


I] 
in 


en 
by 
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Maryland. Bacon’s edition, 1765, chapter 26. “ Be 
it further enacted, “ That if any person or persons 
killing any such unmarked swine, and shall wilfully 
disfigure the mark or cut off the ears of such swine, 
so as to conceal the true and real mark, or whether 
it were marked or not, shall be deemed and judged a 
hog-stealer within the purview of this act, and suffer 
accordingly.” 

Antiqua. London edition, 1734, page 122. “Be 
it enacted, that all chote exceeding 9 th. a quarter, 
be esteemed hog, and so sold; and that no flesh be 
esteemed veal, except the clerk of the market really 
approve it as such.” J.C. EK, 

New Oxford, April, 1862. 


OUR FUTURE TEACHERS. 

The question very frequently presents itself to 
us, who are to be the Professional Teachers of our 
Public Schools? I say professional, since our 
school system will shine forth in its full lustre and 


bring forth its richest fruits, only, when the school 


of every grade are in the hands of those who have 
chosen teaching as their principal and ultimate oc- 
cupation, and who have obtained that professional 
knowledge and imbibed a little of that professional 
pride and enthusiasm, so essential to success in 
any business. 

Professional teachers of respectable talents and 
attainments, can be obtained for our higher insti 
tutions of learning, since, in schools of higher 
grades the salaries paid to teachers, though rarely 
exorbitant, are sufficient to enable those institu- 
tions to go into the market, and compete with the 
learned professions, for a share of the higher order 
of intellect. But be the Colleges, Normal Schools 
and Academies never so well provided with teach- 
ers, there will still be a screw loose somewhere,—a 
broken wheel to the wagon,—so long as our primary 
schools are left without a skillful pilot, to be guid- 
ed by every adventurer, and made a mere stepping- 
stone, by those who, whilst they exercise the func- 
tions of the teacher, have their mind and heart cen- 
tred elsewhere. It may be suggested as a remedy 
for this evil, to raise the salary. This suggestion 
if adopted, would certainly meet the case, and the 
people of our good old State would act wisely in 
adopting it. 

But what salary must we pay? If this can be 
ascertained, we shall probably be able to decide, 
whether the people will or will not consent to tax 
themselves to the amount required. A man to en- 
gage in the business permanently, should have such 
an income, as would keep his family and enable 
him to lay up a competency for old age. All the 
other lawful pursuits, if rightly farmed do this. I 
would not like to be appointed on a committee to) 
secure a good practical teacher, for a year, and be | 
sent into the market with less than four hundred 
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‘dollars in my pocket to pay him. First, I would be 
ashamed to ask one in good standing and having a 
family, present or prospective, to support, to teach 


» afraid to trust one 


for less: and second, I would 
who had made up his mind never to ask more.— 


Talent is in demand. It is an article of merchan- 





dise, deny it who will; and that calling, which 
promises the fairest compensation, if it is equally 
honorable, and agreeable, invariably wins the prize. 
In a district containing eight schools, each having 
a teacher at the above rate, $3200 would have to 
be raised yearly, to pay t hers alon Will the 
people soon thus tax themselves Yet men of 
respectable talents and prof nal attainments, 
certainly cannot be secur y for less. 

[ willingly turn from this side of the picture, 
confessing my inability t ilate the distance 
of such a bright period as that, when professional 
teachers alone shall teach lamto estimate it 
through such a teles ye as man’s estimate of his 
services. I look to woman the instrument and 
agent to be employed in br 1is period to us. 
I look to woman to tich mend the 
broken wheel and aid in running this glorious ma- 
chil e 

Far be from me to att t t nderrate wo- 
man taking advantage of her sex, propose 
to compensate her with a m { pottage, for ser- 
vices which, if performed by i vould entitle 
him to respectable wages. | vell said, that 
equal services are entitled t il :pensation. 


Upon this prin iple has equally 


true and self.¢ is enti- 


tled to the me compensat r perform- 
ing similar services equally ( It is quite as 
true, however, that won f her sex is debarred 
from engaging in mapy « pursuits open to 
man. To illustrate Let u ippose there are a 
brother and sister of good talents, equally good 
and well cultivated. In what can the brother en- 
gage? It wou!d be much easier to answer, In what 
can he notengage? All gitimate pursuits are 
open to him,—Law, Medicine, the Ministry, Poli- 
tics, the Army, a Professorship. ‘I where he 
will, he can find proper and lucrative employment. 
A vast variety of pursuits temptingly await him. 
Not so with his sister; th 1 ¢ ully intelligent 
and trustworthy, she cannot : mpany him, and 
offer her talent in compet his, for a share 
of the emoluments and hi waiting industri- 
ous manhood. Her spher greatly circumscrib- 
ed, when compared with that man. She cannot 
find the same market for her talents, simply be- 


cause a frailer bark contains them. Thus far, a 
few unhealthy trades and housework, have been 
nearly all the employments open to single girls of 
limited means and ordinary intellect. What a 


sphere for competition! Whata bright future for 
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those employments the; 





our enterprising girls! At 
can clear from one to two dollars per week. Will 
we, or will we not throw open the doors of our pub- 
lic schools and invite them to qualify themselves 
for teache:s and enter? ‘Their sphere would be 
less circumscribed, hence their range for competi 
tion greater. 

Whilst I would, I trust, shrink from fixing a low 
maximum salary for females, I am much inclized 
to believe, that by giving proper en 
giving reasonable assurances of employment and 


luragement, 


} : ; t 
1001s could in a few 


moral support, ou public sé 


years be supplied with intellige faithful femal 

teachers, at a cost not much exceeding two hun- 

dred and fifty dollars per school, per annum, 
Taking the above township a an average, the 


cost of instruction would be reduced from $3200 t 


$2000, a sum much easier and hence more likely to 
be raised, especially in the rural districts. I know 
this looks like jewing down, but compared with 
present rates, it is quite the reverse, The poin 
be kept in view, is the lowest rates at which our 
schools can be supplied with professional teachers, 
for the cheape r it can be done the s err wtw ¢ 
done. If women are compelled by their sex 
work for less than men, All Wise Prov 
the customs of society, are to blame for it. V o- 
men can doubtless be obtained at lower rates than 
men, for the reason above stated, namely, their cir 


cumscribed range for competition. Nor will ou 


schools be less worthy of confidence and support 
when presided over by females. A fair trial ha 
demonstrated the ability of women to teach and 
govern schools equally well with men. In opening 


this new and rising profession to females, they will 


ao l be pla 


not only receive better compensation 
ed in a situation where they will have increased op- 
portunities for doing good, but also from thei 
constant connection with books, their enjoyment 
will certainly be greatly enhanced. 

I judge man has too many pursuits awaiting him 
to engage permanently in the elementary training 
of youth, for the compensation likely to be awarded 
him, and the practice of making teaching a mere 
stepping-stone is certainly unworthy of encourage 
ment by Directors and Superintendents ;—of course 
it must be tolerated for the present, as a matter of 
necessity, but such teachers should be dispensed 
with as soon as possible. “Tis well for the friends 
of our school system, to consider the measure of 
influence that can be brought to bear on tax pay- 
ers and parents, in order to ascertain the possible 
and probable maximum points to which their lib 
erality can be brought, that the system may be 
suited to the condition of the people. 

If it is found impossible to employ teachers de- 
manding four or five hundred dollars per annum, 


sound policy would certainly prompt us to obtain 


teachers equally good, if possible, for such rates as 
could be afforded; and, if these are not at present 
to be procured, to set about developing such, if the 
material can be found,—always bearing in mind 
when engaging teachers or encouraging persons to 
qualify themselves for teaching, that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and that to starve the profession 
f teaching, starves the childrenand dwarfs the na- 
tion B. 


York county, April, 1862. 


EDUCATION A POLITICAL NECESSITY.—NO. 6. 
Profound ignorance of true religion and of the 
laws of the material world, has been, in every age, a 
prolific source of the mary evils that infest society. 
The ignorance of the people, coupled with super- 
n (an inseparable concomitant), handed over to 
the flames by the hands of the Romish Inquisition, 
nine hundred females in the Duchy of Lorraine, for 
witches! And it is estimated that not less 
than thirty thousand women have pe rished by the 
Inquisition under the same accusation. 
Such superstitious notions, instead of being harm- 
ind innocent, have led to the most serious and 
ilarming consequences. About the commencement 
y, this delusion, which had its be- 
rs in almost every country in Christendom, broke 
More than fifty persons were terrified 
. confession of this supposed crime, twenty of 


I} 1orant peasantry of Hungary, attributed the 
ravages of cholera to poison placed in their wells by 
nobility—which proved to be chloride of lime, 
nd an antidote to the cause of the malady they so 
much dreaded,—became frantic and traversed the 


country in mobs, puttirg to death all in whose pos- 


A little 


session was to be found chloride of lime. 


knowledge on the part of the peasantry, would have 
ited these horrible scenes 


Comets, with their blazing tails, the fantastic 
scations of the northern lights, and a total eclipse 
sun or of the moon, were considered in the 


early ages of the world,—and still are by many,—as 
prognostics of Divine vengeance, famines, pestilences, 
und fierce and bloody encounters of armies, 

But these absurd and foolish notions, so fatal to 
the peace and prosperity of man, have nearly van- 
ished before a higher and more universal culture 
among the masses, and the gradual progress of 
ivilization. 


Phootia 


o 


stars, lunar rainbows, fiery meteors, those 
Jack with his 
lantern,” the plaintive note of the mourning dove, 
death-watch,” 


harmless meteors,—ignes fatut, or 

the ticking noise of the insect, called 
the howling of a dog in the night, or meeting a snake 
lying across the road, the breaking of a looking-glass, 
the falling of salt from the table, the curling of a 
fibre of wick in a burning candle,—together with a 
thousand other equally harmless incidents, have been 


it 


ie 


1e 


to 
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contemplated with apprehensions of terror, and con- 
sidered as ominous of impending calamities or of 
approaching death. 

It is to our systems of public instruction and gen- 
eral diffusion of intelligence among the people, that 
we are to look for complete deliverance from such 
degrading servitude. 


+ 


It is not alittle humiliating and lamentable t 


reflect, that thousands of beings endowed by the 
Creator with reason and faculties which, if properly 
cultivated, would render them respected and useful 
members of society, have groped out a life of intel- 
lectual darkness, contemplating the Diety as a vin 
dictive and capricious Being, and “ the sky, the air, 
the water, and the earth as filled with malicious 
beings, ready to haunt them with terror or plot their 
destruction.” 

Again, how many there have been, and are to-day, 
+ 


claiming respectability and a moderate share of in 


telligence, who believe in “unlucky days,” or days 


ominous of “‘ bad fortune The day of the week on 
which the third of May falls, is regarded as “un- 
] Highlands of 


are in the United States 


1 


lucky” throughout the year in the 


Scotland. How many thers 


who have superstitious fears in relation to setting 


out upon a journey, entering upon a new pursuit ol! 


any kind, or even beginning to plow or plant on Fri- 


day, the unlucky day of Americans. In their wild 
imagination, not a few have had misfortunes attend 
them all their lives, because they were born, christ 


ned or married on Friday ! Not a few houses have 
been burned because they were begun, raised, « 
to on Friday! Not 


it sea because they were launched 


moved in a few vessels have been 
burned or wrecked 
And yet, strange as it may seem, many 
have been 


on Frid Ly 
of the crowning achievements of the race, 
which may be 


accomplished on this day, among 


mentioned the departure of Columbus on his voyag* 
which resulted in the discovery of America. 

Scores of farmers in many communities, wait for 
the “old of the moon,” or the “new of the moon’ 
before proceeding with their work, though by thus 
doing, the most favorable weather and a better condi- 
tion of the soil, are lost. Others must always com- 
mence plowing, sowing or reaping on Tuesday, and 
will not on any account perform certain kinds of 
work on Friday. 

" 


Such are a few of the superstitions and foolish 


notions quite largely entertained in an enlightened 
age and even eivilized country, greatly to the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience of those who believe them. 
But fortunately such is not the outgrowth of a judi- 
cious and proper system of education. 

It is the work of education to eradicate such vain 
fears and superstitious notions, and infuse into the 
common mind correct views of the spiritual and 
material universe. The school room is the labora- 


tory where, under the direction of competent teach- 


ers, genu 
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but with grateful exultation. When some future 
Buckle shall write the History of American Civili- 
zation, he will not fail to assign high rank to that 
state of society and that form of government, in 
which such a determination of the intellectual activ- 
And 
the result of such activity in such minds will in- 


ities of the ablest men was naturally effected. 


evitably be a purer, more cultivated society, and a 
government yet nobler in its form, and more benifi- 
cent in its workings. 

In any state of society, in any stage of intel- 
lectual culture, there is one personal element far 
more potent in its influence than al: books, all ex- 
ternal surroundings and aids, all theories and logi- 
cal systems,—and that is character. In every teach- 
er, whether he teach in the district school-house, 
or in the academy, or from the professor’s chair, 
or from the lecture course of the ly eum, or from 
the platform of the political party, or from the 
legislative chamber, or from the pulpit,—in every 
teacher, that which he says, however weighty, or 
learned, or pious, is subordinate to what he is; his 
wit and wisdom, his eloquence and uuction, his 
logic and persuasiveness, are all of secondary im- 
portance and influence; the first place is always 
men of ac 


reserved for character. ‘This is true of 


tion not less than of men of speech. Napoleon 


thrilled his marshals with the boldness and invinci- 


bility of his own impetuons nature; not by the 
mere force of language—though that was some 


times well-nigh irresistible—but by the marvellous 
vigor of his will, the undaunted prowess of his 
soldier heart, the crushing might of his character. 
So Cesar, by his stern resoluteness, in a moment 
inspired his followers to cross the Rubicon, to sup- 
port his standard with their strength and with their 
ruddy life; he imparted to each man of the legions 
that hailed him leader, something of his own an- 
dacity and unconquerable force of spirit. What 
they became under him, was wrought in them not 
by their father’s precepts, nor by their mother’s 
counsels, nor yet by their teacher’s instructions, 
but by the athletic, fiery, electric character of 
Cesar himself. 

This principle, or fact, of which I am now speak- 
ing, is illustrated with wonderful distinctness in the 
case of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, one of the most 
successful teachers of modern times, He was an 
admirable scholar, excelling in classical knowledge 
and historical science, and rendered his instruc- 
tions practical, as few teachers possess either the 
disposition or the ability to do; but as one reads 
the deeply jinteresting memorial of his life, written 
by one of his pupils, Dr. Stanley, or “School Days 
at Rugby,” by another of his pupils, one cannot 
fail to_observe at almost every page, how much 
deeper was the impression produced by his strong, 
manly, honest, earnest, gentle, christian character 
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than by the unquestioned excellence of his system 
and actual instruction. Students who were utter- 
ly unmoved by the common places of religious in- 
structors, were permanently wrought upon by the 
transparent sincerity of his character, by the hearty 
faith which in him found fitting manifestation in 
genuine works, such as christianity requires and 
It was evident 
he sought knowledge, not as a pedant, but as 


fosters the disposition to perform. 
that 
a philanthropist ; not to astonish, but to instruct ; 
not to awe, but to inspire; not to gratify his own 
desire for wisdom, but to 


wield a wiser and weightier influence for the en- 


ambition or a selfish 


lightenment and moral improvement of his pupils 


and of all his fellow-men. It was no less clear, 


that the whole general tenor of his aspirations and 
efforts was toward personal excellence, entireness 
Heaven designed a 
These 
characteristics could not be powerless for good, 


of purpose to be and do what 


true man should be and do, in his situation. 


either upon his pupils or upon any who could ap- 


preciate such for: and beauty 


i . 


so it no mystery, why those who were 


of human charac- 
Ler. A nd 


at Rugby under Arnold’s administration speak of 
It is the 


Providence, that such a character 


him with mingled reverence and affection. 
be nign ord r of 
hall exert such a deep, permanest and radiant in- 
huence. A. 


April 19, 1862. 


SMITH. 


Li cistown, 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. 
NO. 8. 

Feb. 23d. “ Taxe Nortice,”—‘* The School Di- 
rectors of Wild Wood, will convene at their usual 
place of meeting, to-morrow evening, to take into 
business that will then 
and there be presented before them.—By Orpzr 


consideration important 


OF THE PRESIDENT.” 

This ominous “notice” was posted on trees, at 
cross-roads. and on the school house door, and had 
the happy effect of bringing a “quorum” together. 
‘‘ New stove-pipe or no school” was the proposi- 
tion before that august Sanhedrim ; and after ma- 
ture deliberation, when the final vote was taken, 
“Stove-pipe” had a majority. The old pipe was re- 
moved, and the new one put up immediately; and 
this morning the school room was free from smoke. 

Feb, 24th. 


py day. 


This has been a bright, pleasant, hap- 
The adage—‘ the teacher never gets old” 
—would be a true one, if every day should prove as 
pleasant as this one has been. 

Feb. 25th. A joyful surprise to-day! We enjoyed 
What a 
He examined the 
classes—gave us voluminous blackboard illustrations 
—assisted in remedying some defects still found in 
our method of teaching,—answered a great many 


a visit from onr County Superintendent. 
hearty welcome we gave him. 


‘questions for us—took voluminous notes of things in 


or 
n- 


p- 
3” 
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——=—_——— ———— - 
and around the school-room ; and then closed with | 
an address to the school. How he portrayed to us 
the advantages we enjoyed as pupils!! How he set 
forth the benefits arising from a good education, and 
exhorted us all to a full and prompt discharge of the 
duty resting upon us, as pupils and teacher. With 
a kind ‘good bye,” he left us. This single visit of 
the Superintendent’s is worth, to my school, an entire 
month of ordinary tuition. Long may he wave !! 

Feb. 26th. “ Teacher,” said a little fellow to me 
this morning, “the Superintendent on his way home 
yesterday, told father that Wild Wood is the best 
school in the whole district ;—indeed he did, sir.”— 
“Glad to hear it, my boy,” we replied ; and the hap- 
py little fellow bounded away to inform his compan- 
ions of the good news. Encouragement gladdens 
the heart of youth. 

Feb. 27th. It is a pleasure to take charge of a 
school that has a will to learn—one that takes pride 
in being governed by just and impartial rules. Such 
a school is Wild Wood. As the end of the session 
draws near, I can still more clearly see the affections 
entertained by the pupils for the loved retreat.— 
After a little while, when the storms on the ocean 
of life shall have scattered my pupils like leaves be- 
fore the winds of autumn,—they may look back to 
this happy place, and in imagination, “live over 
youthful life once more.” It shall not be fault of 
mine if the retrospect is an unpleasant one. 

Feb. 28th. The Almanac says, “this is the last 
day of winter.” Old Boreas will soon be compelled 
to cease his blustering—influenced by the genial rays 
of the coming Spring. A terrible storm is raging 
without—and this month which came in “like a 
lamb,” is going out “like alion.” But few pupils 
are here. There is a lack of interest arising from 
some cause. 

March 2d. “Thestormy March has come at last,” 
yet it brings me a full school. I have a promise 
from all my pupils, that the remaining three weeks 
of our school shall be a period of uninterrupted study 
—and that our labors at Wild Wood shall close with 
the honors of a searching examination. Our gene- 
ral review lessons were assigned, and arrangements | 
were made looking to the close of the school. 

One of my most esteemed pupils, while at the | 
blackboard, failing to solve the problem assigned her, 
burst into tears,—so intensely do they feel the odium 
of defeat. I soothed as much as possible the gentle, | 
though sensitive spirit, while an audible expression 
of sympathy came from the whole class. The com- 
mand to “love one another,” is fully carried out| 
here. 

March 3d. The whole genealogy of Adam are 
represented here to-day,—big, little, “middling sized” | 
—good, bad and indifferent. An amusing though | 
un-school-like incident happened this morning. Two | 
pupils—male and female, and just entering their 


teens—attempted to carry on a writter rrespon- 
dence in time of school. The Post B was care- 


less, and unfortunately dropped the little “ billet 
doux” on tbe floor, before reaching her lad ship. 

The letter was discovered, and the chiva K nivht 
with Dulcinea und Sancho Panzi, were brought to 
trial. They soon found that the “ course of true love 
does not run smooth They were convicted of the 
crime of “ writing love letters” during i hours, 
as well as dispatching them at unseasor periods. 
The sentence was, that Don Quixott Dulcinea- 
Del-Tobosa, oc upy the sam ench, in right 
position ; and that their “ ma y,” San stand 
erect,” near them. The risibilities of t hool 


broke out in uproarious merriment, wl b hre¢ 


unfortunates were “ meltec t = 
A few minutes served to satisfy the rigor of the law 
and the trio were dismi 1 to th uf Th 
remedy was effectual, and C art 

ic the quiver after tha M nh | r ly 
done in schools by this } l s pon 
dence, 

March 4th. The “ Bachelor Presid mes 
our ruler to-day. I wond ( > y} 
Teacher will ever be seated in the “ ¢ 
We had a long talk with our pupils a t th in- 
auguration of the President elect” and the duties 
that would now devolve upon him; and we tried to 
impress upon their minds, the fact, 1 they, too 
when matured by age and dignified ducation 
could aspire to the same exalted pos is the 
“Eagle aims for the sun” so may my ] 1 for 
distinction—for the ‘‘ White House’ i 1 please 

March 5th. Whereas the Brrn S holds 
an examination to-morrow evening ; and whereas we 
—the pupils of Wild Wood ire invited to attend 
that examination,—we—your petitioners pray that 
you will not only grant permission to to go, but 
accompany us to said examination,” &c., & Chis 
was numerously signed and formally handed to me 


by my pupils. The petitioners had their request 
granted, 


March 6th. Took but half an hour for “lunch, 
and closed school at three P. M., preparatory to 
|visiting the “ Bitner school 

P.S. We enjoyed ourselves very much at the 
examination; it was an intellectual treat. I am 
under the impression that much good is done by the 
friendly visits of schools. The practice should be 
more general. M AGISTE! 


Mill Hall, Pa., March, 1862 


REMARKS AND CRITICISMS. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have been a reader of most of 
the works on Popular Education, lately published, 
together with educational journals, and educational 
departments of local newspapers 


There have been several excellent articles lately 
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in the New York Teacher, upon the true order of 
exercises in the school room. An article in the 
Manheim Sentinel, urging the general teaching of 
the classics in the Common Schools, is replete with 
sound argument. Another in the Lancaster Union, 
says: “A pupil may now go through a regular 
course of studies in the Common School, and be 
as ignorant of the principles of Chemistry, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Astronomy, and of the laws of 
his own physical organization, as those who were 
never inside of a school house. The pupils are 
well taught in the branches prescribed by law,— 
they are Arithmeticians, Geographers and Gram- 
marians ; but they cannot write an intelligible let- 
ter, to a friend, nor converse intelligently upon any 
thing connected with general information.” 

The course of study prescribed in the public 
schools of Oswego, is founded upon the principle : 
the 


developed at different periods, care should be taken 


“That, as different faculties of children are 
to adapt their lessons to the state of their minds, 
in order that all the faculties may be called out in 
That 


must begin when the exercise of the mind begins, 


the right order. the education of the mind 


and should follow precisely, both in dégree and 
natural order 


amount, the 
} 


sUCaAl 


of its development.— 


That e ion consists, not in the amount which 


you can put into the mind from without, but in 


amount which it can gain from its own 


ment and exercise from within. 


Now sir, 


Our children ar 


all this may be true: wi 


} > 4 } 4 
being trained rather wi 


true, 


a view of making them Arithmetic, 


English Gi 


prodigies 1D 
immar, and Declamation, than of mak- 


ing them educated men an@®women. Many of these 


prodigies in Knglish Grammar, we repeat, cannot 


write a letter to a friend without violating the 


clearest principles of English Grammar. 


Not long since, I was conversing with a pupil 
if a noted school, a girl of fourteen, who thought 
General Fremont was President of the United 
States. Bnt,sir, what can we,as Common School 


Teachers, do? Our pupils are judged by their pro- 


ficiency in the common school branches; and the 


teacher who neglects these—no, not neglects them, 


but pays also some attention to their general intel- 


ligence, development of intellect and moral train- 


ing—is brought into disrepute by their comparison 


with pupils who can solve difficult questions in 


Arithmetic, ard anylize difficult sentences in the 
English language, but whose minds are so confined 


ind cramped, as not to know that Venus is the 


morning and the evening star. 


One teacher prepares the minds of his pupils as 


soil, by a skill- 


the farmer or gardener prepares the 


ful development of its qualities. Another teacher 


finds them not able to solve such questions in 


Arithmetic, or analyze such sentences, as he thinks 
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they should be able to do. The parents are inform- 
ed of their defects ; but neither he nor the parerts 
krow what they do know; and if perchance, it is 
discovered, that the pupil is a “ smart” boy or girl, 


ithe former teacher is the more liable to censure 


gut the 
soil having beer already prepared, the seeds sown 


for not teaching so promising a child. 


by the new teacher soon bring forth abundant fruit, 
which is accredited to his superior skill and knowl- 
edge, and thereby not only the parent, who is in- 
ing the true merits of the teacher, 


capable of judg 


} + 
oul 


the pupil himself is often deceived. 
That the tendency of modern teaching,—even in 


the regular school branches so thoroughly taught 


in appearance, as well as in general intelligence 
and development of mind,—is that which has just 
been alluded to,—is shewn in the epistolary 
correspondence of many of the educated young 
men and women of our day. I have now in my 
possession two letters; one from a young lady’s 
‘best correspondent,” and the other from one of the 
‘common ones,” from each of which I quote a few 


The one had studied Smith, Covell and 


had never studied a Grammar 


sentences. 


Greene, the other 


IX from the one :—“ Do not flatter yourself 


tract 
that he expects either you or / to be in readiness. 

Not they 
. * * 


Bu ho should we really depend upon? 


A re the most liberal in promises. 
I received a letter from Miss W—— a few days 


know h She who was 


er, don’t you? 


iast summer! 


at Cape May, and who J—— 


ell in love with so suddenly ] hope long to 
enjoy the pleasing remembrance of the grand and 
majestic scenery of “ Old Ocean,” as well as the 
yeautiful though milder scenery of the noble Dela- 
wa which though less grand and majestic, is not 
less beautiful. Y ou, of course, remember our 
LWO { lants, Mr. B and Mr. P 4 W hich do 
you think the / lsomest? Do you know that Mr. 
P— is the youngest You remember me disput- 
ing about their ages, don’t you? You also remem- 


ber the evening Mr. B and I walked out upon 
the beach to meet you; which for you and /, or 
I bor- 


she 


rather heand J, was somewhat strange. . 


rowed a very interesting book of Miss — 


who was in our boat the day we sailedup the cove. 


Oh! how I enjoyed that ride! What can be more 
grand, more magnificent than the swell of the 
ocea To the lover of nature, the scene looks 
magnificently! How comfortably one feels when 


! We ad- 
where the 





riding upon the smooth billows 
the beautiful fields and gardens 


smell sweetly, and everything around is 


but to 


} 
flowers 


of serene beauty: mind, how 


my 
more grand and more sublime is the beauty 
of the ocean, as leading the mind from Nature up 


% * “ * 


to Nature’s God! 
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I intended to have written sooner, but was pre- 
vented by other engagements, of which you shall 
I expect Miss has been to see you.” 


hear. 


» + ” % x ¥ 


Extract from the other:—‘“I had intended to 


write to you last week, but I couldn’t find time 


enough: therefore I hope you will pardon my seem- 
ing neglect, for it was only seeming, I assure you. 
but | 


I expect, however, to see you next 


I suspect that you have been looking for me; 
could’nt come. 
week, if nothing more than I now expect, should 
come and 
the girls. 


well as the rest of the family—for you to visit us 


to pass. Give my love to Aunt L— 


Tell them it would please me much—as 


once more. Docome! But I suppose that I shall 


see you soon, when we can have a talk upon the 


matter. 


The extract first quoted, although seemingly so 
good, contains seventeen glaring errors; not “‘ words 
of doubtfnl accuracy,” but universally acknowledg- 
ed errors; while the second, so plain and unpolish- 
ed, contains not one error. 


Mr. Ex 


+1 mall . 
a cultivated style of 


litor, do not understand that I object to 


writing ; lan- 


but, incorrect 


guage glossed with an inflated style, is like bad 


spelling with a finished penmanship: like rotten 


overed with paint and varnish., If eit 


be the 


wood ( 


] + 
, 1et it 


the style rather 


defectiv penmanship rather t] 


than the syntax. 
K. L 


ipril, 1862. 


spelling, 
AMBORN 


West Lampeter, Lar 





Selections from the Newspapers. 


A PLEA FOR NO SHORTENING OF SCHOOL TERMS: 


To those who are intelligently and truly patriotic, 
in t 


} 


mes of great national trial and just solicl- 
tude, the condition of Education in the country 
cannot be without interest. The situation of the 
country must excite the most earnest patriotism and 
the deepest concern in every true heart; but we 
should remember that the struggle now progressing 


even 


is for civilization against barbarism, for freedom 
against the spirit of despotism, for the inalienabl 
rights of all against the asserted privileges of the 
few,—in short, for the highest good of mankind. 


Education is one of the most powerful agencies by 


which civilization, freedom and right are secured: 
consequently, while we would give special vigor to 


the sword-arm of the nation, we ought not let the 
other arm grow weak from unwise neglect. 

It is to be hop d that School Directors will take 
this view of the subject, and will not suffer the edu- 
cationa iterests of the country to decline, even 


though there be 
the taxes at 
that hither 
not be 


) 
y sla 
would 
1 


seeming propriety in diminishing 
this time. It ought to be borne in mind, 

innual term of our free schools has 
en so long as the wealth of Mifflin county 

have justified, nor so long as the interests of 
the children of the « ounty have required. Had the 
peace and prosperity of the country continued unin 
terrupted, we ought to have lengthened the school 


Ot 
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| resent 
ssible to 


term a month or two, at tl 


condition of national affair 


lengthen the term, it also nnecessary and 
most injudicious to shorten it The } of this 
county do indeed feel the pr e of t yar now, 
and will feel it more by lightly 
compared with the peopl ities ,— 
as the poor in cities, emp! s which 
the war has shut, dwellers I r § which 
must pay taxes In proportl ' population In- 
stead of their property 

It may be ‘found exped repair some old 
school houses for the preset toa more 
favor eason the erect nt and 
durable build S the D \ have 
had the admirable sen t mon nts of 
their intelligent interest in 

If necessary, let the old ] id for a year or 
two, rendered comfortable lient may be: 
but let not the hildren b i tnelr rightful 
heritage and best posse I n school 
education We do well t nter- 
ests of our country will s ' ands of 
those wh tellectual « ; now 
hein haped by u that intry 
oreatly dep nds upon tl { habits of 
thought and action, the b1 racter, whicl 
the school hall impart 1 ' t ration 
of pup nat D t to a 
hild true ) 
trol Ow! vers al rges 
his mind ) race the und 
of man l | es as 
well as the hig! for 
h S ce r | i in 
chara H nh W 

We} lf | r 
vorthy I Ireeaon h 
i W } not 

‘ , 80 this 

pom sn ; 
oht | re 
lemocrat ~ 5 Re 
livion in thet red mankind 

7 f Q 

EFFICIENT TEA 

Sha y eve I { It K We 
shall not W boast the 
irt of tra ie ! se who 
have preceeded us d y ¢ 
ployed: but nuch | omes 
us to boast \\ have bet 5% have 
better schoo Ss. ¥ lus- 
tration. we } ; the xp V nave 
gone before by W have 
scientific w S up 1 tea w may 
learn how to teach, and ( tutes 
for the same p rpos { : LlOoW- 
are not I Ss, ll 
our puplis do t Ow ent 
SvaLlel ont 
the scl S 
which tl! r e} 
leave th yl roon 

Are v eachit 
sult ( ) how 
mat f l COss 
of mem yr y l 1 ns to 
them, without any regard which 
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give risetotheserules? “ Multiply by this; divide 
by that; and substract the other” says the teacher ; 
“and you will get the answer.” And how much is 
the child benefitted? Just as much as the parrot 
is, who is taught to repeat certain words on certain 
occasions, but knows no farther what he does, or 
why he does it. 

But even the small effort of committing to mem- 
ory is saved to the pupil, oftentimes, by the kind- 
ness (?) of his teacher, who supplies him with all 
that he has forgotten. Not many months since | 
witnesssed a recitation in Geography very much 
like this: 

Teacher. 

No answer. 

Teacher. In the central part of North America, 
are they not? 

Class. In the central part of North America. 

Teacher. Where is Greenland? 

No answer, 

Teacher. North East of British America. 

But there was no response this time; for the 
members of the’class were too busy with their own 
employments even to hear the teacher and he 
was looking too closely for the answers, to mind 
how they were employed. 

In this way the whole recitation proceeded, and 
I do not believe there were half a dozen questions 
answered except by the teacher, and some of the 
pupils did not pay enough attention to have a con- 
sciousness of what the teacher was saying. Ah! 
how we felicitate ourselves on the advancement we 
have made in this nineteenth century ! 

“ But these extreme cases arerare.” True, they 
are so; and most heartily glad am I that such is 
the fact; but is there not still too much of this 
drawing out process in our system of teaching ? 
We find it so much easier, and so much quicker, 
to do the work /or the child than to teach the child 
to do it for himself, that we are prone to save our- 
selves the trouble, and thus injure our pupils. 


Where are the United States ? 


recilé, 


A director was visiting a school, where a teacher 
was trying to make a child grasp for himself the 
principles that would render the solution of the 
question perfectly easy ; the director very kindly (? 
interposed, and asked the pupil a question that to/d 
him the whole thing. The teacher might have easily 
done so, and saved himself much trouble, but he 
did not think it best for the child, and the director 
probably left, fully convinced that the teacher did 
not know very well how to teach. 

Oh! would that this sententious remark of Bishop 
Potter’s could be so inwrought into the mind of 
every instructor of youth, that the spirit of it 
should never leave him for one moment while he 
stands before his pupils. ‘“ Teachers” said this 
noble old veteran in the cause of educational pro- 
gress, “itis not by what you do for your pupils, but 
by what you teach them to do for themselves, that you 
benefit them.” 

Remember this; teachers, remember it ever; for 
it contains in itself the advice, which followed, will 
make you an efficient teacher ; which neglected, you 
never can become one. 

Lock Haven Press. 


DAILY PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 


” 

Although vast improvement has been made within 
the last few years in our common schools, yet we 
all agree that there is still much room for their 
further advancement; that there are yet many ob- 
stacles to the complete success of our noble Penn- 
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sylvania Common School System. Many are the 
hours which have been spent in theorizing upon the 
obstacles, their causes and their remedies; and, in 
our opinion, teachers have in many cases, been too 
free in attributing the causes to the indifference 
and neglect of others. It is evident that advance- 
ment or improvement in any particular, must be 
led by one individual or a body of individuals. In 
the improvement of common school education, 
whose duty is it to take the lead? The Teacher's? 
If not, whose is it? Should teachers, en masse, in- 
stead of only a few, make the advance and continue 
earnestly to strive and labor until they had removed 
all the obstacles which lie in their path; should 
they make themselves as nearly as possible truly 
worthy of their noble vocation, they would find 
directors, parents and friends, as a general thing, 
actively seconding their efforts, and many present 
complaints gradually dying away. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the success of 
the labors of very many teachers is a neglect to 
make daily preparation for their classes. Normal 
Schools, teachers institutes and associations are 
different channels through which the teacher, may 
seek improvement; but, best of all, he has a few 
hours each day to devote, if he will, to enlarging 
the field of his knowledge and improving the disci- 
pline of his mind. A portion of this time cannot 
be spent to better advantage than in making special 
preparation for the coming recitations of his re- 
spective classes. The greatest drawback to the 
life of a school and the advancement of its members, 
is dull and uninteresting recitations; and how often 
has the cause of such been attributed wholly to the 
pupils, when, had the teacher made a proper search 
for it, no insignificant portion would have been 
found nearer home! We have said that the great- 
est drawback to the life of a school and the ad- 
vancement of its members, is dull and uninteresting 
recitations ; to this we add that the principal cause 
of this obstacle is, the teacher's neglect to make spe- 
cial preparation for the recitation himself. How can 
we expect a class to be lively, interested and per- 
severing, when the teacher is dull, dry, perhaps 
under the necessity of making constant reference 
to the text-book during the recitations, and without 
a previously selected store of explanations and 
illustrations for the more difficult and important 
points? If there is any teacher who is in the habit 
of thus coming before his classes, let him give daily 
preparaticao a trial, at least; let him have every- 
thing relating to the recitations at his tongue’s 
end, and he will not be long in noticing the happy 
effects which such a course will have on the classes, 
and, consequently, on the school; he will soon 
experience an increase of life, interest and anima- 
tion among the scholars, and their greater respect 
and obedience toward him. As the teacher is, so 
are his classes. 

A neglect to make daily preparation, has been 
the principal cause ef the total discouragement of 
many who have undertaken to teach. 

Perhaps it would be well to remark, that we 
should, after having made ourselves thoroughly 
conversant with the recitation, be careful not todo 


{too much of the reciting ourselves. 


The teacher should not be satisfied with master- 
ing one text-book onaparticular subject; heshould 
also seek the opinions of others and compare them 
with his own views and experience. He will thus 
enlarge his sphere of thought, and have at command 
a more abundant supply with which to meet the 
wants of his classes, 
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Some teachers may say they are far in advance 
of their classes, or, that they need not make special 
preparation for the different recitations. Such 
reasons we think are not sufficient. The memory 
needs to be quickened. Each review of any 
subject cannot fail to give one a more correct and 
thorough understanding of it. Since we cannot 
become perfect in anything, there is still room for 
further improvement in any branch we are attempt- 
ing to teach, and the more thought we bestow upon 
it, the better do we comprehend it; and, conse- 
quently, we gain greater command of the key, by 
which we may unlock its mysteries to others. 
Lewistown Gazette. K, 


ON PROGRESSION AND ITS RESULTS. 


Mr. Editor :— With your permission | will occupy 
a small space in your column on the above subject, 
and which, perhaps, will be a starting point for 
others to throw out more valuable remarks upon 
the same topic. 

Progression is certainly one of the aims of the 
Common School System ; and wherever a teacher 
is found to be made of the “right material,” he 
gladly embraces every opportunity within his power 
to carry out this object. He strives to make his 
school a progressive one. Notwithstanding there 
are some persons who believe our schools are now 
no better than in former times, there is, to an ob 
servant mind, a much higher degree of progression 
going on in those seminaries now than in days gone 
by. There are several reasons which might be ad 
duced to support this assertion, bat a few, for the 
present, must suffice. 

First, the Common Schools are, in the aggregate, 
taught by superior teachers than formerly was the 
case. Youvg men entering upon scholastic duties 
now seem imbued with higher motives than formerly 
existed in the minds of instructors. This fact 
stands out conspicuously when we compare the 
studies of the school house of to-day with those of 
the school house a few years since. Then, it was 
thought sufficient if the teacher knew the rudiments 
of two or three branches of education ; and, so far 
as regarded his moral character, very little was 
thought about it. Now, the instructor of youth 
perceives that it is not only necessary for him to 
qualify himself in the different branches of educa- 
tion, but to this he must add a high moral character, 
so that his “ walk and conversation” may accord 
with his teaching, if he would fulfil aright the duties 
of his vocation. 

Again, the Common Schools of the present day 
are working a great reform in the minds of those 
persons who have but recently, as it were, acknow!- 
edged their utility ; they are fast becoming support- 
ers of the School System; and many who heretofore 
stood aloot altogether from its influence, are now 
admitting that it is working some good, and, as its 
progression becomes more and more apparent, will 
receive higher consideration from them. Wherever 
sound instruction is inculcated, there is also a liv- 
ing principle at work, and although its progression 
may be slow, it cannot be otherwise than discerna- 
ble to the mind of theleast observant. To engender 
principles which are not only of importance to the 
young now, but principles which will live throughout 
all time, is the work of the diligent and faithful 
school teacher ; and it is his constant aim to carry 
out these principles to their fullest extent. 7 

The results of this progression cannot be other- 
wise than good, and must be manifest to every one. 
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‘ Fruitfulness is its very essencé Y ou can discern 
this progression, and s ts r , among those 
with whom you conve and if the benefits of this 


progressional movement which has of late pervaded 


the school room can be already d ernibdie, what 
will its results be in y: 3 to come Let teachers 
be alive to their own interests, and they will assu- 
redly be alive to the terests of those who are 
committed to their charge; and knowledge which 
‘puffeth not up,” but which edifieth, will be the 
ruling principle whereby the lives of all will be 
actuated.— Manheim sel, PUBLICOLA. 


RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


The advocates of a |} i system of popular edu- 
cation, having at hear e prosperity of Pennsylva- 
nia, and wishing to er people elevated to their 
true position as mem f agricultural 
community, have obse1 vith 1 mmon interest 
the progress of the ial reform begun in 1854- 
55, through the influ he law establishing the 
County Superinten« Pr that time, the 
only school for the tra f Teachers in the state 
was the Female N lof Philadelphia, and 

nfluence scarcely r 1 beyond the corporate 
limits of the ty v 11t wa iblished ‘here 
was no union amo! I no rallying point 
1round wi 1 th 1 to teaching, 
whether considered le or a profession; and 
no one, viewing it fror al stund point, 
had attempted to tr t back 1 rst principles and 
nvestigate its founda 1 Ol ascertain what 
claims it has to rat , pI n. The publie 
oked upon Teachit r irly in our common 
hools, aS no more pr nal than laying brick, 
shoving the plat r wielding t hammer of the 
cksmith ; and it lamentable fact that this 
opinion was I ot W ! 

Since that time two State Normal S ls, one at 
Millersville and th ther at Edi ro, have been 
organized under the act of ’57, and they are now 
sending out their gra i as thoroughly and care- 
fully trained to Tea is the graduate of a law 
school is to the law Private Normal Schools have 
sprung up in many part fthest ‘Teachers’ as- 
sociations have been organized and a professional 
feeling aroused among t r members; a livelier and 
more general interest common schools and @ 
deeper sense of the r importance have been awakened 
in the public mind; and lastly, and most important 
of all, much progress | been made in reducing 
Teaching to a science a placing it ona firm scien- 
tific basis. 

When we reflect that all this has been accom- 
plished during the past years of financial revul- 
sion and hard times, and that the results must have 
been more flattering in times of ordinary prosperity, 


we feel like being satisfied with the past and hopefal 
of the future. And yet, we cannot but regard the 
profession of Teaching not as one that is but as one 
that is to be. The dignity of any profession will de- 
pend upon the importance of its effects on society, 
upon the moral rectitude of its members, and upon 
their mental culture. With respect to the first we 
may well claim equality with any other; excluding 
the pulpit, we should probably not suffer in a com- 
parison of the second unfortunately for us we 
cannot say the same with respect to the last; and 
herein do we lose an indispensible auxiliary in eleva- 
ting our calling. No profession can elevate and 
dignify the man, but the man must elevate and dig- 
nify the profession. You cannot build a strong ship 
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of rotten timbe rr. You cannot build up a great pro- 
fession, whose members are mentally disqualified to 
hold a high position among their fellow men. Again, 
who are our standard authors on the 
Teaching, and what are its technical terms? True, 
we have plenty of books on methods, but very few on 
principles and perhaps none that may be quoted as 
undeniable authority. Method has been the bane 
of our calling long enough; we want the principles 
underlying the methods—principles on which the 
human mind can be developed and strengthened, 
without the terrible risk of withering and cramping 
its energies by blind method. And who, I repeat, 
are the writers upon these principles? Wh 
established our profession on principles eternal as 
truth itself, as has been done with medicine and law ? 

Answers to these questions reveal the barrenness 
of our science, and drive us to the conclusion that 
we are not yet ready to put on professional robes.— 
3ut give us works on teaching which shall be to it 
what Blackstone and Kent are to the law ; and then, 
indeed, can we claim for it the dignity of a science. 
Such works are the great educational want of the 
present time, and those who write them will lay the 
foundation of a fourth learned profession. 

And why not have such works, and such a profes- 
s10n ? 


Are there not principles as grand and immu- 
table underlying the 


development of mind, as thos 
on which the professions of medicine and-law are 
founded? And are there not men who can de\ 
these principles and lay the werner. of another 
profession, as was done long ago for those already in 
existence ? Assuredly there are ee the experience 
of each year demonstrates more clearly the possibility 
and necessity of establishing teaching on such a basis, 
if we would place it on a level with medicine and 
law. — Bedford ( razette. 


Ve Op 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 
6+___. Most poor matters 


Point to rich ends.’’—Shakspeare. 


The teacher and parent sustain a near 
to eack other, and they, in their respective capac 
ties form and build up the mind, 
powerful influence throughout future 
They both have a great work to do, and their sta 
tions are fraught with great responsibilities. When 
the child leaves the parental roof and is under the 
care of the teacher, the parent’s obligations do not 
necessarily all devolve on the teacher. ’Tis true, 
the teacher is recognized tn loco parentis, but to him 
are not delegated a// the duties and responsibilities 
of the parent. The parent has still a task to per- 
form, and one which is so very much neglected, v 
visiting his children at school. We believe it to 
be the imperative duty of all parents to visit the 
schools ; but how few consider itsuch ! Everywhere 
we hear teachers complaining that their 
are not visited by the parents of children under 
their care, and the teachers naturally infer that 
none are interested in the work but themselves, and 
become discouraged. 

But some persons look upon the s 
a kind of reserved piace, into which 
teacher and pupils are allowed to enter. This is 
fatal mistake. Our schools a nphatically fre 
free and common to all; and all have, or 
should have, a common interest in their welfare 
For four long months the teacher is impounded 
with his pupils, and it is a matter of surprise, if 
during all that time, a single parent finds his way 
to the school room to impart a word of encourage- 
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ment, or by his presence indicate that he has an 
ietereet in what is there transpiring. In fact pa- 
rents have no idea of what is being done in the 
school room, except what they gather from report— 
which is often exaggerated and untrue ;—ard if the 
teacher is not of the right stamp, if he performs not 
his whole duty toward his pupils, their education, 
moral, physical, and intellectual, will be wofully 
neglected. 

‘ But,” says a teacher, “my school is occasion- 
ally visited, for it was but the other day that Mr. 
Sensitive came flying in, and, because I had taken 
occasion to rightfully punish his son John, was so 
enraged that he threatened my very existence as a 
teacher.” Such unlawful visitations should not be 
tolerated by the teacher, and much less attempted 
by the parents. Let them come, not for the pur- 
pose of intimidating the teacher on account of some 
imaginary wrong which he has committed to their 
children, but to examine for themselves the ma- 
chinery of the school room, and see “ whether these 
things are so”; and they will go away, pleased with 
their visit, and convinced that the teacher is a 
being after all, and not such a cruel 
as some would represent him to be. 

What an amount of misrepresentation would be 
checked if the schools were visited by the parents ! 
W hat an encouragement it would be to the pupils 
that their parents are really interested in 
their going to school; and what a stimulus to 
greater exertion to the teacher, to have the assu- 
rance that his labors are appreciated ! It would be 
a ray of sunshine to the pupil, illuminating his dark 
path up the rugged steeps of the Hill of Science! 

Parents should make it their duty to visit the 
school regularly ; and nothing would be more grat- 
ifying to the teacher than to see one or more of 
thei at his school eve ry day. ‘They will be most 
cordially welcomed, both by the te acher and pupils. 

Parents, try it! It is a simple experiment and 
nothing but a little time which you 
and the result will far ex- 
sanguine anticipations. Its in- 
‘bread cast upon the waters, 
eturn to us after many days.”—Bed/ford 
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THE DUTIES OF TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS. 
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Address delivered b 
leachers’ Institute, at 4 ee own, 
Feb. s3e 1862. By C. M. Anrrertt, 
lished by request of the Institute, 

W hen Demosthenes first appeared as an orator, 
he was hissed from the rostrum; and he gained his 
subsequent ascendency only by a thorough mastery 
ind use of those rhetorical rules and arts, which 
by the emotional laws of cause and effect, arouse 
the passions of the human soul. Then. and not till 
then, though he possessed the native elements of 
the forensic art, could he exercise such unlimited 
sway over the minds of others. So with the teach- 
er. There are the rules of his artto be known and 
held in readiness for the emergency, as occasion 
shall demand. Were the teacher to go through the 

ume fiery ordeal, there would be more energy dis- 
played before mounting the rostrum, and proclaim- 
ing himself a teacher. The teacher should be, 
every inch of him, a man; he should be a gentle- 
man ;—he should be a competent teacher. I mean 


that he should be a trained, practical man in his 
noble undertaking: one who has gone through the 
several degrees of an apprentice, the varied experi 
ence of a journeyman, and the responsibility of a 
master. ‘l'o be able to read, and write, cypher and 
parse, in the ordinary acceptation of these terms, 
is not enough. 

Too long have these responsible places of trust 
been occupied by unworthy occupants. Many have 
been found engaging in this most honorable pursuit, 
because they preferred a warm room in winter to 
ordinary out door labor. 

In the first place, the teacher should be a good 

teader. By this term I mean, that he should un- 

derstand all the arts of reading ;—not only observe 
all pauses, accents, the commencing and concluding 
series, the inflections, slides, emphasis, intonations 
and vanishes of the voice, with a ready skill at any 
moment to make the application, but that he should 
also be a good elocutionist. The utter want of at- 
tention paid to reading in its true elements, is the 
cause that we meet so few good readers, either in 
the ranks of teachers or out of them. Yet how 
willingly and profitably do we sit for hours under 
the charm of a good reader or speaker. In fact, 
to be a good reader, is one of the most desirable 
qualities of a teacher. 

We sometimes meet with persons who offer very 
freely their services in the profession of teachin 
but are a little tardy in producing their passpor 
—the Superintendent’s certificate ; and after this 
is inspected, the ready remark is made: I can teach 
more than is represented by those figures. Though 
they have never thoroughly studied any standard 
works of arithmetic, grammar or geography, yet 
many teachers hold out the idea, and actually flatter 
themselves, that they can take a class through the 
book as well as anybody. What a preposterous 
idea! Such applicants should at once be rejected 
for it is already ascertained that they are wofally 
deficient. This going through the book mechani 
cally, merely, without understanding the principles 
the book contains, is similar to the fine and care 
fully tied up box purchased by the Indian, which, 
when opened, was found empty. 

sy mental slight-of-hand and frequent use of 
keys, a teacher can make an outward flourish of 
knowledge before his class; he may also deceivs 
visitors by adroit management, so that there may 
appear to be fine improvement in the schools; but 
if closely examined, it will be found hollow,—to be 
an empty show. 

The true teacher is far above such mean decep 
tions. In a good and true teacher you will invari- 
ably find such traits as these in the school room :— 
good order, gentlemanly conduct between teacher 
and pupil, a ready willingness on the part of pupils 
to obey the kind commands given by the master, 
regularity of recitations, and much verbal instruc- 
tion. I cannot speak in too warm commendation 
of the teachers who devote their spare time to 
verbally communicating with their pupils. This 
method, more than anything else, enlarges the 
young idea, enlivens the imagination, and arouses 
the pupil to renewed exertions, both mentally and 
physically. 

The teacher should possess an undoubted aptness 
for teaching ; for the man who says, “ 1 know more 
than I can tell,’ has no right to engage in the pro- 
fession of teaching. He is an intruder, and should 
be ejected. What would you think of the soldier 
who rushes madly into war, with all the fiery zeal 
of a patriot, with his musket and cartridge box both 


or 
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is a noble one; it has been tested, and has not been 
found wanting. If it does not meet the expecta- 
tions of its votaries, we must look for the cause, 
and that cause must be elsewhere. If not in the 
system, may it not be in its officers? 

Directors, it is said, are the “ back-bone of the 
system.” Dowe do our duty? Certainly we do 
not carry out all even of the plainest provisions of 
the law. If so, are we not in part responsible to 
the six hundred children whose educational guar- 
dians we are? Permit one of your uumber, whose 
heart is in the work, in a spirit of kindness and 
tenderness, to counsel and advise with you. We 
have the same duties to discharge, the same respon- 
sibilities to assume, the same difficulties to sur- 
mount, as the teacher ; therefore, let us not charge 
one set of co-laborers with blame, and avoid the 
scrutiny ourselves. 

The school law imposes upon us specifically and 
plainly grave acd responsible duties,—duties which 
we ought not to attempt to delegate to others. [| 
should be the last man to ignore the wishes of the 
people. But when every sub-district holds an elec- 
tion for teachers, as has been dore prior to the 
present term, and we merely enter into agreements 
and pay their salaries, if we have the money, are 
we not shifting our own responsibility on others, 
who are not legally responsible? We accept teach- 
ers with good and bad certificates, and appoint 
them, to avoid the displeasure of those who are not 
responsible. Is this doing our duty and meeti 
our responsibilities? When the people have dele 
gated their powers to the Board of Directors, we 
certainly are bound, by every sentiment of honor 
and honesty, to use our own discretion, to act 
from our own knowledge, and to do our own work. 

Permit me to direct your attention, for one mo- 
ment, to another point which is sadly neglected : 
Want of proper text-books and classification.— 


oC 
~ 


under ; and without cause,—for clearly and pla 
the law clothes the directors, by the aid of 
teachers, with the power to select the proper school 
books, and to adopt themand introduce them. By 
our negligence on this subject, the teachers are 
perpetually hindered in the proper recitations in 
the different branches required by the law to be 
taught in every school. ‘The result is, short and 
unsatisfactory lessons; and no time whatever tothe 
teacher, for that most important duty, verbal instruc- 
tion. Have we not noticed, during our visitations, 
four, five and six classes with different books, and 
all in the same branch? 

But, you may answer, that the people are opposed 
to the exercise of the necessary authority. If so, 
they may not properly understand, and they should 
be made aware of the evil consequences arising 
from the present ruinouscustom. I cannot believe 
that in our section of country, when they become 
cognizant of the facts, they would be averse to a 
measure so salutary. 

The next point to which I will refer, is, wages of 
teachers. I do not think we are doing our duty 
here. We ought either to graduate the salary or 
else appoint none with bad certificates. You may 
say that it is not always the best educated that are 
the most laborious and most faithful teachers. That 
Iam free to admit; but bear also in mind, the 
power which is placed in our hands. If the man 
with a first-class certificate does not prove to be a 
good teacher, we are bound by public duty to dis-| 
miss him. But we need not discuss the compara- 
tive value of high and low certificates, while we are! 
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| offering the same wages to every certificate; thus 
virtually giving a premium for ignorance. 

The people want the worth of their money, and I 
give them credit for demanding it. The true and 

‘only mode of meeting this demand, is to give them 
good teachers for their children. Weare annually 
spending about two thousand dollars in the schools, 
and to little purpose, while we pay incompetent 
teachers. It is want of information on this point, 
that stands in the way. For instance, I have la- 
bored for years in my immediate district, to get the 
people aroused to the importance of this point ; and 
now, they will positively accept of no teacher un- 
less he holds a high certificate. 

I am in favor of grading the salaries of teachers 
in proportion, not merely to their literary qualifi- 
cations, but to their willingness and ability to teach. 
Let a thorough, hard-working teacher be cheerfully 
rewarded for his exertions and his services; and as 
to inferior teachers, if we must employ them ane 
they refuse to improve themselves, let them be paid 
in proportion to the work they perform. This is 
but fair play. Inevery other trade or calling, the 
remuneration is proportioned to the amount of the 
work, and the skill with which the work is perform- 
ed. So long as inferior teachers receive the same 
wages as full members of the profession, the good 
and faithful teachers will become discouraged; and 
the natural consequence will be, that the competent 
and successful will be, by the force of circumstan- 
ces, driver away. And who suffers? Our own 
children. Is not then this question of the proper 
compensation of teachers, one of great moment ? 

Finally, let me say, that every man and woman 
is interested—most deeply interested—in the edu- 
cation of our youth. Every one who relies on the 
Christian religion as the main-stay and bulwark of 
American liberty, is in duty bound to afford aid and 
countenance tothis cause. Forsake true education, 
so intimately connected with your duties to your 
Maker and your fellow-men, and our glorious reli- 
gion, our civilization, and all our hopes for the fu- 
ture welfare and enlightment of our race, will sink 
into utter darkness. Future ages and other coun- 
tries will remember us, only to pity us. If such a 
sad consummation should ever befall, the whole and 
sole cause will be negligence, and shrinking from 
the displeasure of others and our own responsibili- 
ty. May we be firm and successful in the discharge 
of our trust. 


TEACHING, A PROFESSION. 
An Essay, read before the Lancaster County Teach- 
ers’ Institute, Nov. 18, 1861, by S. G. Boyp. 

This is truly a world of development, both physi- 
cal and intellectual. Progress seems the grand cha- 
racteristeristic. Geology discloses to us the fact, 
that our earth has been for countless ages, and is yet, 
the theatre of beautiful and systematic development ; 
and we are lead, from a view of all the facts, to con- 
clude that the Divine Author has implanted within 
her the restless, untiring causes that produce those 
changes. But whilst physical development affords 
an ample field for our contemplation and amusement, 
it is the mighty triumphs of the mind that call for 
our heartfelt admiration. Man, by the powers of his 
intellect, has hewn out from material rough and un- 
seemly indeed, truths as imperishable as adamant, 
with which he has reared temple on temple, with 
which he has formed the most beautiful organiza- 
tions,—marvellous alike for truth and utility, and de- 
dicated to the comfort and happiness of his fellow 
beings. 
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The sciences, both exact and mixed, are the re- 
sult of ages of patient toil, by zealous, enthusiastic 
minds. Although there are many self-evident truths, 
yet the knowledge that now makes up, for instance, 
the science of chemistry, law or medicine, has only 
been collected by the most persevering efforts, after 
the trial of many severe tests, and the discarding of 
many theories long held to be correct. Truly they 
have come up through much tribulation to contri- 
bute to the wants of man and bless him. 


It would be pleasant for us, my friends, to travel 
back with you and view the history of the sciences 
just named, or any other, and note their different 
stages of development;—how, to their first limited pro- 
portions truth after truth was added, and from which 
error after error was extracted, till finally they as- 
sumed the form and stature of a noble, reliable sys- 
tem and became the handmaids of their author ; but 
time nor circumstances will permit, and we can only 
say that theirs is a history of progress and develop- 
ment, and the time was when even vague theories on 
those subjects existed not. 

It devolves upon us, this evening, to present for 
your consideration a new and beautiful science, and 
urge its claims, as best we can, for a place amongst 
the “ learned professions ;’—amongst those callings 
that are, in themseives, dignified and honorable, and 
tend in a high degree to promote, the social and intel 
lectual well-being of the human race; I refer to th 
profession of teaching. 

I am aware that many sneer at the idea of ranking 
this calling among the professions, but so far as our 
observation goes, those sneers have beeu in direct 
proportion to their author's ignorance of the subject 
of his ridicule. 

We shall note in the first place some of the na 
tural causes that make the distinction between a pro- 
fession and a merely mechanical occupation. ‘There 
are only two kinds of labor, physical and mental, and 
although the occupations of men are exceedingly va- 
rious, they are all performed by either the one or the 
other of these means, or a combination of them, and 
whilst in most employments, both the physical and 
mental powers are engaged, it is rareiy that they ar 
equally taxed in the same occupation. In one, th 
physical predominating, in another, the mental. 


Society in its awards makes great distinctions be 
tween those two kinds of labor. In proportion as 
the mind, rather than the muscle has been employed 
in producing a result, so will that result be valued. 
Whether this custom be founded in right, it is not 
our province here to discuss. The fact, however, is 
manifest. 

Science is the legitimate offspring and creature of 
the mind. The mind alone can grasp its facts. The 
mind only, can assort and arrange them in proper or- 
der. Science, in its nature, is knowledge reduced to 
order, so as to be easily remembered, readily referred 
to, and advantageously applied. It is such a collec 
tion of facts bearing on any subject, as when pro- 
perly arranged and judiciously applied, will produce 
certain legitimate results, whose accuracy will de- 
pend on the degree of perfection to which the science 
has been brought, and the skill of the operator. 

Webster defines a profession to be an occupation 
or calling not wholly mechanical. Whilst this does 
very well for a general definition, we are far from 
supposing that the term profession is not generally 
understood in a much higher sense,—having associat- 
ed with it the idea of intellectual attainment beyond| 
that possessed by mankind generally,—of professional | 
skill, having for its basis and stamina, a well stored! 
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and cultivated mind. Such a definition, we think, 
eminently proper, and such a one, practically applied, 
can alone save soci ly rom the injurious effects of 
quackery. 

Now, do the duties devolving on the teacher re- 
quire that he should possess the qualifications, ne- 
cessary to entitle his occupation to distinctive 
appellation of “ learned profession We unhesita- 
tingly affirm that the First, his intellectual at- 
tainments must be respectable, if he would give val- 
uable instruction. If his ire limited, 
his teaching must necessarily be so. We seriously 
doubt whether a teacher whose knowledge is confin- 
ed to the text books commonly used in our public 
schools can teach them thoro ighly The more he 
knows of rhetoric, and the more varied his reading, 
the better can he teach reading and grammar. 





To teach successfully arithmetic, even as far as it 
is now carried in our most common text books on 
the subject, presup] 3a knowledge of both geo- 
metry and algebra; and to make even geography in- 
teresting, the teacher sl 1 have knowledge 
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the more successful ¥ i as a teacher. sut 
notwithstanding hi rary attainments may be suf- 
ficient, he will yet ali, u riy lal 1 tne h lroom 
unless he possess that | sional knowledge, that 
knowledge of his bu which « les him to see 
its aim, and object, and that pri sional skill which 
distinguishes it from every other pation. 

Whilst the number mparatively small 
who deny that a tea r’s knowledge should be ex 
tensive and varied, t! ire yet many who pra ti- 
cally affirm that 5] not wholly 
unnecessary, is at least no Many believe, 
that no system of peda l how r beautiful in 
theory, can be pract appli 1 the ground 
that no two children ar id that there 
must be as many sy re are children. Here 
indeed the battle rag nost fierce etween the en- 
emies and friends of t ion. On th grounds 
have the former end to for themselves and 
are making a last per tand against the on- 
ward march to an | f this most es- 
sential calling in a we rear mmunity; and 
therefor« against th sh } directed the 
united efforts of th reat arn hers and the 
friends of popular instr lw attempt to 
conceal the fact, that her is yet, our W akest 
point, and although that point may be strengthened 
and rendered impregn from the very nuture of 
the Lae the task is s , 

The mind of man is « l t] It is not 
alway ; that we D ra th ret springs of 
thought The teacher frequently cannot ascertain 
by what processes a | arri it a iclusion.— 
To add to the difficulty, different pupils resort to 
different expedients able t 1 to grasp a new 
truth. Nor is the tea more at a loss for a pan- 
acea in instructing, th } roing his puplis.— 
Indeed, in the govern ta partment the task is 
greater, since he! nt! t perate at great 
disadvantage, la erally will, the assent 
and co-operation of t Nor will the child in 
most instances be merely | Frequently he 
will from design atte to D il his rea! thoughts, 
and will mislead his instructor, in proportion as the 
deception is more or less itly practised. Whilst 
candor compels us to say this mu ist the pos- 
sibility of ever reducing pedagogics to a science, we 


feel it our duty to state a few of the points held by 
those who maintain the affirmative of the question. 
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It is maintained that man is an intellectual and mo- 
ral being ;—that he has certain mental faculties, such 
as conception, memory and reason ;—that he is en- 
dowed with the senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling and feeling, through which he receives sen 
sations from the external world, and perception by 
which he discerns the causes of those sensations ; 
that he is in possession of certain moral and selfish 
sentiments such as hope, fear, self-esteem, venera- 
tion, and love of approbation. As children then 
nearly all possess the same mental and moral facul- 
ties, which differ not in kind but only in degree, it is 
evident that the same general plan of instructioa and 
government may be pursued in all cases, modific: 
tion being needed only in the minor details. 

To illustrate: Since children have the 
forementioned, together with reason, memory, 4 


} 
senses be 


the teacher can appeal to these in every case. If 
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he should discover that any ol these is defective, 
he, of course, must rely mainly on those that are 
more perfect. Yet, in every instance, may he use 
the same appliances to stimulate and develop the 
same powers. Nor need more difficulty arise in 
adopting a system for governing than instructing a 
school. <A conscience, an innate sense of right and 
wrong, is implanted in the breast of every child 
The principle that prompts to reciprocal affection 
there. Self-esteem is there ; love of approbation 
there, as the last resort ; and the teacher, when an 
unknown child enters the school room, feels confi- 
dent that it possesses all those ina 
degree. Is it possible, then, for the teacher to lay 
down a general plan for the government of his 
Is it possible for him t } 
on a knowledge of the above mentioned fa 
need not be departed 1 any of its es 
points? We think it is. To hold the contrar: 
seems to require the : that the ment 
moral powers of different in kind 
as well as in degree ality, reason in 
man is not mory 1p , I 
memory in another, and the sense of seeing in on 
perhaps that of hearing, tasting or smelling in an 
ther, :f not some new sense not 

Whilst we thus claim that 
teaching to a science, we are forced to admit that 
there still remains mu 
to the profession a proper degre: 
without which the n 
fession will be of ni 
Unless the public, whos 
practically acknowledge, th 
possess rood literary and scient 
in addition thereto he must have gs] 
in order to render him successful in his calling,—un- 
less they admit this, and all this, vain, vain will be 


our efforts to elevate the profession to its proper 

rank, 
To effect so desirable an object, a comprehensive 

system of pedagogics must first be adopted. This 


system must be based on the phil 


sophy of the hu 


man mind, just as the science of medicine is based on 
the science of the human body 
In order to give such a system truth and chara 


ter, it should emanate from a council of the most 
profound philosophers and intelligent educators. It 
should at least be approved of and confidently re 
commended by them. For we may rest assured that 
so long as educators and teachers disagree among 
themselves, their theories will not be much respected 
by the public. So long as each College and Normal 
School holds and promulgates a system of its own, 


and each teacher has a system of his own, no real 


and honorable position. 
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progress can be made towards elevating the stand- 
ard of the calling to that point we so much desire. 
In the great work of elevating the teacher's pro- 
fession to its proper place, the Normal Schools must 
take the lead. They are the Medical Colleges of the 
profession. In them, the human mind is dissected, 
and all its parts and their properties and uses ex- 
plained. Let them seek zealously after truth and 
endeavor to harmonize their systems and blend them 
into one. They must be the great expounders of the 
human intellect. They are the fountains from which 
the profession must receive its water of life. They 
are the architects that must mould and fashion the 
teacher and prepare him fully for his duty. May 
they realize the magnitude of their work and go forth 
to it with willing hands and pure, devoted hearts. 
On the teacher devolves the duty of practically ap- 
plying the systems and theories of the schools. In 
his hands must ever remain the fate of his profession. 
It is for him to lift it aloft,and place it where nature 
intended it to be, high amongst the most honored 
callings of man, even hard ‘by the divine commission, 
or to trail it dishonored in the dust. As he loves 
his profession, or has any regard for its character, let 
him never give utterance to the idea that one teach- 
er will fail when applying a system which had proved 
itself in the hands of another, on the 
ground that the system did not suit his nature, and 
that with some other system he could have been suc- 
Nothing will compel the public to under- 
rate our calling more than such an acknowledgment 
is this from a teacher. They will at once believe 
that our systems are legion, and finally conclude that 
we have nothing worthy of confidence or support. 
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Such a declaration moreover is not true and can- 
not be sustained. The more the teacher studies na- 
ture and investigates her laws—the more he turns 


his attention to the metaphysical world and considers 


the working of the human mind, the more will he be 
nvinced of the harmony that pervades the whole 
univ and the fact that like causes produce like 

effects everywher 
There is another class whose position requires a 
passing remark on this occasion. I refer to the peo- 
ple at large. ‘They are the arbiters of our fate as 
her They are those to whom we must submit 


ur infant profession for adoption or rejection. And 
they are the ones who most of all are interested in 
its fate. They have, in days that are gone, sat in 
judgment and elevated worthy occupations to high 
Nor have they ever refused 
to do this, when two points were « learly proven: first, 
that the calling was good and truthful in itself; and 
second, that the happiness and prosperity of the hu- 
man race demanded its promotion. 

My fellow-teachers, I, for one, am willing to submit 
the cause of our profession to these judges. True, 
they may seem tardy. It is ours to labor and to wait. 
Doubtless they are as prompt as when law and medi- 
cine stood knocking at their portal: and if the teach- 
ers are true to their trust and I mistake not the signs 
of the times, our cause will meet with a speedy and 
final triumph at their hands. 

Therefore, let us not despair. 
institutions are assailed by traitors. 
war, like a dark cloud hangs over our beloved coun- 
try. the wise may yet be confounded and the 
courageous yet may falter. Let us, however, bear 
in mind that 


True, our glorious 
True, fraternal 


‘rue, 


O’er the darkest night of sorrow, 
From the deadliest field of strife, 

Dawns a dearer, brighter morrow, 
Springs a truer, nobler life. 


